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If the average old fashioned factory 
could have a new baby in the shape of a 
SPECIALTY, or a SPECIAL LINE, to 
spend just a little money on in advertising, 
without crowding out any of the older 
children, it would be a blessing. 


We have a rug manufacturer in mind 
who did this last year and put the young- 
ster’s education in our hands. He’s a full 
grown youth now and bids fair to own the 
factory soon. When he goes into a store 
he goes inthe front door whistling, and 
they call him by name on Bronaway and 
in San. Francisco. 


We would like to see ‘ini a youngster 
in your place and help put him through 
his sprouts. Write. 


New York Philadelphia 
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battery that 
will last 
from one to 
two years. 
Then it can 
be renewed. 
Any boy can 
do it. 


alarm. Just 
set it same 
as the ordi- 
nary clock. 
We guaran- 
tee clock not 
to get out 
of order. 


The Twentieth Century Alarm Clock 


The ALWAYS-ON-TIME premium for the UP-TO-DATE newspaper. 


DON’T BE LATE—WAKE UP 


to the fact that you can, get the greatest number of subscriptions with a 
useful and serviceable household necessity, that has merit and appeals to 
all classes from the banker to the blacksmith. 


NOT an electric CLOCK—but an ELECTRIC alarm call and light. 


COMBINES the pectect mechanism of the BEST TIMEKEEPER with 
latest electrical a oe. Producing the most efficient service, which 
always GUARANTEES the greatest SATISFACTION, : 

We have been manufacturing ELECTRIC ALARM CLOCKS for the 
past 29 years. Enough said. 

In 1882 we sold 50 DARCHE Electric Alarm Clocks, 

In 1908 we sold over 50,000 and this year our sales are nearly double 
that of last. — 

We can ship one dozen or ten thousand clocks the day your order is 


received. 
WRITE US TO-DAY for sample for inspection. We will-give you 
prices that will surprise you. 


Darche Mfg. Co.nssteacs, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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THE STORY OF “SPEAR- 
MINT” GUM. 





BOYHOOD REMEMBRANCE OF SWIM- 
MING-HOLE SPEARMINT DECIDES 
FLAVOR—LIBERAL MARKETING 
PLAN SECURES QUICK DISTRIBU- 
TION—SCRAMBLE OF JOBBERS FOR 
RETAILERS’ COUPONS—HEAVY AD- 
VERTISING EXPENDITURE IN STREET 
CARS—EFFECT OF HARD TIMES— 
THE SPEARMINT COPY AND ITS 
JUSTIFICATION. 





By James H. Collins. 

One of the peculiarities of the 
chewing-gum business is that not 
everybody takes it seriously. 

During the past three years Wil- 
liam Wrigley, Jr., of Chicago, has 
made a national market for his 
“Spearmint” brand. Yet occasion- 
ally some well-meaning new ac- 
quaintance will ask him, “By the 
way, Wrigley, what is your real 
business—what do you make your 
money in?” Chewing-gum is looked 
upon as a side issue, like the red 
lemonade of the circus. 

During the past year, however, 
New York City has spent about 
one million dollars for “Spear- 
mint,” retail value. Much of this 
was penny trade. Those hundred 
million coppers, laid side by side, 
would reach from New York to 
Chicago, and, piled one on another, 
make a column more than eighty 
miles high. Yet New York is only 
the largest single market in a trade 
that now covers the whole nation 
and extends into other countries. 
A few years ago “Spearmint” was 
not in existence. 

In 1906 Mr. Wrigley began to 
work out an ambition, long cher- 
ished, to market a brand of chew- 
ing-gum which would sell on a 
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he had been in the chewing-gum 
business and owned several brands 
which were successful in different 
sections. His “Sweet 16,” for in- 
stance, has long been staple in the 
South. “Juicy Fruit” is a fixture 
of the trade in the Southwest, 
while still other brands hold their 
own in restricted territory on 
some distinctive quality. 

Chewing-gum sells chiefly on 
flavor. The pineapple bouquet of 
“Juicy Fruit” is prized in Texas, 
but it would not appeal to New 
York, where stronger flavorings 
are preferred. 

Back in Pennsylvania, as a boy, 
Mr, Wrigley used to go swim- 
ming. The spearmint leaves grow- 
ing in marshy meadows were as 
much a part of the bath as the old 
swimming-hole itself. Moreover, 
he learned that everybody liked to 
chew the slender, pointed spear- 
mint leaves, which are botanically 
distinct from peppermint, and have 
a stronger, wilder flavor. When 
he cast about for a flavoring for 
his national brand, therefore, 
spearmint came to mind, and was 
finally chosen. 

Experienced chewing-gum men 
warned him that this flavor would 
not be popular—it is a fact that 
the average person does not like 
it the first time. Had there been 
partners in the business they 
would probably have withdrawn 
rather than risk their money on 
such a specialty, for the whole 
sense of the manufacturing trade 
was dead against it. But Mr. 
Wrigley had no partners, so he 
went ahead and put out his new 
brand, and invested three hundred 
thousand dollars in advertising it 
the first year, and just when it 
had begun to go nicely after some 
months of hesitation the pani¢ of 
1907 fell on the country. 


national scale. For fift eg) The_ first advertising was put 
G7Z60 ee 
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out in what the English call “con- 
veyances.” We call them street 
cars. Through 1909 the advertis- 
ing expenditure on “Spearmint” 
ran to about $2,500 each business 
day. During 1910 it will be larger, 
and Mr. Wrigley states that the 
advertising will never stop, no 
matter how the demand grows. 
Newspapers, billboards and other 
mediums are now being used. But 
the bulk of the expenditure has 
been in street cars, and is still 
there, and the street-car advertis- 
ing people are justified in pointing 
to this cam- 


methods of placing his goods there 
were typical. His method of sell- 
ing to the retailer is, to never ask 
him to buy. As soon as the ad- 
vertising began he sent personal 
letters to seventeen thousand re- 
tailers in that territory, announc- 
ing the new brand and enclosing 
a coupon good for a free box. 
“I believe ‘Spearmint’ is going 
to sell, and want you to try it at 
my expense,” he said to the re- 
tailer. “Get this trial box for 
nothing. and if it goes, stock more. 
If it doesn’t, forget it.” 
As a result 





paign with 
pride, as typical 
of the success 
that may be 
won with their 
medium. 
Advertis- 
ing did not do 
it all, however. 
Mr. Wrigley’s 
fifteen years’ 
e x p erience 
of his business 
gave him ad- 
vantages in dis- 
tribution so 
marked that, in 
his opinion, had 
he spent three 
hundred __ thou- 
sand dollars in 
advertis- 
ing such an ar- 








of giving the 
retailer a dol- 
lar’s worth of 
goods for noth- 
ing, the brand 
got thorough 
distribution im- 
mediately. Job- 
bers were as 
anxious to cash 
those coupons 
as retailers, for 
each coupon in 
a dealer’s hands 
represent- 
ed a box of 
goods already 
sold. For a 
week the whole- 
sale salesmen 
were in. brisk 
competition to 
get the cou- 








ticle without 
long experience 
of trade condi- 
tions, the money would have been 
lost. Wrigley is close to the con- 
sumer. He has gone sampling 
with his crews while introducing 
earlier brands, and got priceless 
information. He knows the trade, 
too, For years any jobber buying 
a case of a Wrigley brand has un- 
derstood that, in any difficulty, he 
can return Wrigley goods and get 
his money. ‘When “Spearmint” 
came along, therefore, the trade 
accepted it without costly selling 
work. 

“This is just another of Wrig- 
ley’s brands,” said the jobber, “and 
I’ll stock a case—if it doesn’t sell 
I lose nothing.” 

New York is the big chewing- 
gum market, and Wrigley’s 


WM. WRIGLEY, JR. 


pons, each 
worth fifty-five 
cents of Wrig- 
ley’s money. If a jobber stopped 
to think about it twice, perhaps a 
competitor got the business. When 
the plan was extended to New 
York State, for instance, one job- 
ber’s salesman cleaned up a tidy 
week’s profit by loading a light 
wagon with “Spearmint,” invading 
a competitor’s territory, and cash- 
ing the retailer’s coupon at his 
own door. 

To cover New York City alone 
by this plan cost six or seven 
thousand dollars. But it was 
money well spent. The goods 
went into stock everywhere and 
reached the consumer at once, 
while advertising took care of the 
rest. The same methods have been 
followed elsewhere throughout the 
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POPULAKIT ¥— 
SELLING POWER 


these are the two factors which have 
established THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
firmly in the minds and hearts of the 


people. 

It is popular because its literary contents are un- 
derstood by the great majority of readers. It has 
heart interest. 

It is designed, illustrated and printed with discrimi- 
nating taste. It is appreciated. 

It never lacks stories and themes illustrating the 
great humanities: everything in it is direct, honest. It 
has appeal. 

It is the people’s favorite, because it talks their 
common language. 

Then again, its selling power. 

It is a recognized fact among experienced adver- 
tisers that the literary contents of a magazine have 
much to do with its rating as an advertising medium. 

There is a sympathetic bond of interest between 
the story and the ad. As an advertising medium THE 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE appeals to the purchasing mind 
of the country, because its contents appeal to the 
human heart. 

THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE is a unity—a concen- 
trated power—a great literary and commercial democ- 
racy, appealing to the conscience and intellect of 
every class. 

Its popularity has builded a big circulation. Its 
selling power provides substantial profits for those 
who use its advertising pages. 


THE RED BOOK CORPORATION 


Publishers 
158-164 State Street, Chicago 
Ralph K. Strassman, Adv. Mgr. Julius Mathews, Mgr. 
1172 Fifth Avenue Bldg., Boston Offices 


New York City 2 Beacon Street 
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United States, and account for the 
vast distribution attained in so 
short a time. 

For several months after the ad- 
vertising started “Spearmint” was 
a source of expense instead of 
revenue. Indeed, during the first 
year Mr. Wrigley put about all his 
capital into the brand. When re- 
turns finally began to come in, 
however, they came big, and to- 
day their cumulative effect is in- 
dicated in the advertising expendi- 
ture, which has grown to nearly 
three times what was spent the 
first year. 

Then, just as profits were ma- 
terializing, there was the panic to 
be reckoned with. 

“Ever since I came to Chicago,” 
said Mr. Wrigley, “I have known 
an old Scétch banker who insists 
on taking discounts off all our 
prosperity. No matter how blue 
the skies, he maintains that we are 
bound to smash up financially 
some day. He has stuck to this 
prophesy so long that I had got 
used to him. But one morning in 
October, two years ago, he called 
me up to say that his disaster had 
finally come. And so it had, sure 
enough. Banks were paralyzed, 
business houses retrenching or 
failing, and money could not be 
had on any terms. I got onto a 
train and went to New York. 
Somehow or other the advertising 
men know that I am in New York 
the moment I step off the train. 
Just where they get their tip is a 
mystery, but they do get next 
some way. This time I registered 
at the Belmont, where I thought 
I was unknown, and wrote my 
name backwards, ‘W. Williams, 
Jr.” as a further precaution. But 
within an hour the advertising 
men were calling, and as each 
came around he had a tale of slack 
business. Many of the oldest busi- 
ness houses were cutting off their 


advertising, and things looked 
gloomy to the boys. Instead of 
stopping my own advertising, 


though, I bought more and took 
advantage of the depression to get 
credit. Space was obtainable at 
the closest prices. I began to buy 
it in street cars, on the boards and 
bulletins. with the understanding 
that contracts were to be dated 


January Ist, service to begin a 
month earlier, December Ist, and 
bills to be payable eight months 
later, or in May, 1908. The ad- 
vertising men had employees wait- 
ing for work and boards standing 
idle. They went home and began 
to paint up my contracts by way 
of keeping their courage primed 
and their men busy. In many 
cases they painted more space than 
the contracts called for, as a 
means of making their plants look 
prosperous. On the whole, I came 
out of the panic in good shape, 
and the new brand grew right 
along through all the depression.” 





“Ob Simms kept in forever!” 
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See the office bey working!) 
What? His jaws. 














A FEW OF THE CAR CARDS, 


When “Spearmint” was first 
marketed it was possible to buy 
spearmint oil, its flavoring ingre- 
dient, for $1.50 a pound. The de- 
mand created by this original 
brand. together with that of the 
industrious just-as-good manufac- 
turers who have imitated it, speed- 
ily ran the price up to eight dol- 
lars a pound, and there was a wild 
little debauch of speculation in the 
commodity. Mr. Wrigley had fore- 
seen this, however, and while 
speculators were preparing to cor- 
ner him in his flavoring, bought a 
farm in Michigan’s peppermint 
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No Longer 
Neglected 


Many advertisers have awakened to the fact 
that the Wholesale Trade distributes to over 70 
per cent. (the prosperous majority) of this 
country’s population. 


This explains why LUPTON’S—circu- 
lating over a million a month in the Whole- 
salers’ field (cities and towns of 25,000 inhab- 
itants, or less) regularly carries the advertising 
of discriminating National Advertisers who are 
constantly seeking new fields to develop—terri- 
tories where there is least competition—avenues 
of least resistance through which to extend dis- 
tribution and consumption of their products. 

Again—LUPTON’S Advertising Rate is less—by 
almost half—than that of other mediums with simi- 


larly desirable million circulation. 


A post-card request for any further information required 
would secure from us a very prompt response. 


Le Te 


THE PEOPLES HOME JOVRNAL 





270 GOOD LITERATVRE 
J. P. BALMER Jos. A. Moore 
Western Manager Advertising Manager 
1438 Marquette Building Lupton Building 
New York 


, CHICAGO 
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belt and began collecting and set- 
ting out spearmint plants. This 
was a costly operation, for the 
roots grow wild, and had to be 
collected over a wide area. About 
the time the trade was anticipating 
prices of twenty dollars a pound 
for this oil, Wrigley had a square 
mile of spearmint plants growing 
on his farm. The price quickly 
went back to normal. To-day he 
distills his own oil, and anybody 
can buy this essential in open 
market for about $1.60 a pound. 

People often dislike the spear- 
mint flavor at first trial, and so, 
upon some such principle, they 
dislike the “Spearmint” advertis- 
ing copy. Wrigley’s car cards are 
now familiar all over the country, 
and are characterized by humor- 
ous verses, illustrated with pic- 
tures composed wholly of little 
green spears, emphasizing the 
trade-mark. Many of the cards 
contain a picture pun on the orig- 
inator’s name—a green spear with 
undulating shaft, known as “the 
wriggly spear.” Many advertis- 
ing critics have condemned this 
copy as undignified, to which 
Wrigley replies, quite plausibly, 
that chewing-gum, selling at a 
penny a stick, is not exactly a 
Tiffany proposition. 

“But your copy is childish,” per- 
sist the critics. 

Wrigley concedes this, too, be- 
cause childishness is a quality de- 
liberately striven for, and ex- 
tremely valuable in sales of the 
goods. 

Chewing-gum is made from 
chicle gum, a somewhat costly in- 
gredient, that comes from Mexico. 
Owing to our tariff duty of ten 
cents a pound, the raw gum is 
taken up to Canada and cleaned 
before importation, so that duty is 
paid only on the refined article. 
If Europe consumed as. much 
chewing-gum per capita as we do 
the world’s present supply of 
chicle would never meet the de- 
mand. In competition for the 
youngsters’ trade, manufacturers 
have tried to market the largest 
stick of chewing-gum that it is 
possible to give for a cent. To 
the eye it is impressive. but in ac- 
tual wear and tear it shrinks, be- 
cause filled with sugar instead of 





chicle. To get children’s trade, 
Mr. Wrigley has, put honest chew- 
ing value in his “Spearmint,” and 
tells about it in his car cards, and 
the youngsters know it. 
“Spearmint” advertising is child- 
ish because he does an enormous 
trade with the children. Every bit 
of “Spearmint” copy used from 
the outset has been written and il- 
lustrated by Basile D’Emo, who is 
in charge of the Chicago copy de- 
partment of the Street Railways 
Advertising Company. Mr, D’Emo 
is a bachelor, but likes youngsters, 
and is liked by them, and under- 
stands childish reasoning and psy- 
chology. His copy has something 
of the Mother Goose quality, 
which is a very excellent advertis- 
ing quality, and not at all easy to 
attain, as anybody may discover by 
reading the old rhymes to a 
youngster along with some of the 
current child literature, which 
seems so simple to grown-ups, and 
isn’t simple at all to children. 
There is a big juvenile equation 
in the chewing-gum business, and 
Messrs. Wrigley and D’Emo, who 
work together, have covered it as 
it has never been covered before. 
It is also objected that the copy 
is familiar, vulgar, more or less li- 
belous toward the dealer who tries 
to sell a substitute, and that it has 
other bad points too numerous to 
mention. In the end, though, all 
these criticisms are based on the 
fact that the copy, like the gum, 
is strongly flavored. Nobody has 
as yet objected that it can’t be 
seen, understood and remembered. 





The Progress Company, Chicago, 
which is planning a new $125,000 build- 
ing, expects to devote it to education 
as well as to publishing through its 
“Progress Self-Help University. t will 
be modeled somewhat after the Three Color 
Company’s building in Chicago. This 
building will add another to the colony 
of aygertagy | and printing establish- 
ments near by in Ravenswood. The 
American Color Type Company is also 
about to erect a building in Chicago. 





A. H. Sampson, for a long time ad- 
vertising manager at the White & 
Wyckoff Manufacturing Company, has 
resigned his position and will go to 
the Phelps Publishing Company, where 
he will be connected with the advertis- 
ing of Popular Fashions. 














What the Big 
Advertisers Are 
Doing in Canada 


Every: kind of article 
from a pen to an auto- 
mobile has a ready de- 
mand and a large sale. 


Territory most produc- 
tive and easy to cover. 





The New York “Herald,” Chi- 
cago “Tribune” and other leading 
American papers are giving a 
good deal of attention to Canada, 
just now. But their interest is 
mild compared with that of the big 
American advertisers like Col- 
gate’s,‘ Borden’s, the Prudential, 
N. K. Fairbank Co., and many 
others, who recognize in Canada 
a field where it is well worth 
building broad and deep both for 
present and for future business. 

Several American politicians 
have said, lately, “Keep your eye 
on Canada.” But the big adver- 
tisers and some of the small ones 
did not need to be told—they were 
on the spot, had their selling and 
advertising organization at work, 
and were already making nice 
profits on their Canadian trade. 

The population of Canada is 
now Over 7,000,000, a gain of al- 
most 2,000,000 since the last cen- 
sus. Immigration of a most de- 
sirable class is literally pouring 
into the country. A large propor- 
tion of it is from the British Isles 
and from the United States. 

In Eastern Canada they are en- 
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joying the greatest prosperity in 
the history of the country. A 
good share of this prosperity is 
due to the energy and enterprise 
of the French Canadians, of whom 
there are over 2,000,000 in Canada. 
The greater number of these are 
in Quebec province, which, on ac- 
count of the location in it of Can- 
ada’s commercial metropolis, Mon- 

treal, is the centre and starting — 
point of almost every Canadian 
advertising~and selling campaign. 

The first fact that strikes an ad- 
vertiser, on looking over the field, 
is that, in Montreal, three people 
out of every four are French 
speaking, while for the whole of 
Quebec province the ratio is four 
out of every five. He sees at 
once that his advertising campaign 
must take into account the 75 or 
80 per cent of French speaking 
and reading people. And fortu- 
nately he finds a medium at hand 
that suits his purposes exactly. 

In La Presse, the national paper 
of the French population of Can- 
ada, the advertiser has a medium 
that, for size, covering qualities, 
and pulling powers, has no equal 
in Canada. The daily, whose cir- 
culation of 100,000 is 60,000 greater 
than that of any other French 
daily in Canada—covers Montreal 
and other cities and large towns 
of Quebec province thoroughly. 
The Weekly, with a circulation of 
45,000—twice that of any other 
French weekly of its class—covers 
the villages and rural districts of 
the entire province. 

These two papers are a winning 
team for dny advertiser. More 
information may be had at the 
New York office of La Presse, 
225 Fifth Avenue, the Chicago 
office, Hartford Building, or direct 
from the Advertising Manager, 
“La Presse,’ Montreal, Canada. 
Advertisement. 
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HOW A NATIONAL MARKET 
WAS BUILT FOR “HOT 
POINT” ELECTRIC IRONS. 





ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING 
CAMPAIGNS EVER PUT OUT FROM 
THE PACIFIC COAST—HOW THE 
HOUSEWIFE WAS REACHED—GET- 
TING 'THE TRADE IN LINE—UN- 
USUALLY BRIGHT HOUSE ORGAN. 





‘ Practically the only advertising 
done for electrical household ap- 
pliances had been done locally by 
electric companies, up +0 a year or 
more ago. 

Such a thing as a national mar- 
ket through dealers was beyond 
the courage of most manufactur- 
ers. Many asserted that it was 
impractical, owing to peculiar lo- 
cal conditions of distribution. A 
few mail order advertisers built 
up a fair business, and there was 
sectional distribution for several 
irons in various parts of the 
count;y. 

It took a Lochinvar out of the 
vigorous West—the Pacific Elec- 
tric Heating Company, Ontario, 
Cal—to achieve the national 
market, and seize the full possibil- 
ities of business. With electricity 
in several million homes in the 
country, and with widespread dis- 
satisfaction at old-fashioned meth- 
ods of ironing, it was a big op- 
portunity, and it has been grasped 
in a thoroughlv salesmanlike man- 
ner by the “Hot Point” people. 

The electric Hot Point Iron was 
not the only iron in the field—on 
the contrary, competition was 
sharp. The electric Hot Point 
Iron had two features worthy of 
a backing—a cool handle, and a 
hot point. But the national house- 
wife was not familiar with them. 
She still considered an electric 
iron a luxury, a plaything, “some- 
thing new,” a fad. She must be 
educated to the fact that an elec- 
tric Hot Point Iron is a conveni- 
ence, a household champion 
against drudgery. The dealer and 
jobber must be educated at the 
same time and be prepared to 
satisfy the housewife in her de- 
sire for more information and her 
demand for a Hot Point electric 
iron. 


The campaign in general may be 
outlined as follows: 

By reaching consumers through 
the best national magazines and 
local newspapers. 

By reaching the dealer, jobber 
and Central Station manager 
through the trade mediums, house 
organ, follow-ups, including book- 
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MAGAZINE AD. 


lets, folders and facsimiles of na- 
tional magazine advertisements 
before their appearance. 

By co-operating with jobber, 
Central Station manager and deal- 
er in educating the consumer to 
the electric Hot Point Iron, and 
furnishing all forms of advertis- 
ing matter whenever possible. 

By tacking a “sample offer 
coupon” on everything for con- 
sumer, dealer and jobber, and by 
throwing the results of all cou- 
pons reaching the home office to 
the territory jobber and dealer 
where they belonged. 

By keeping the selling force on 
the road continually in touch with 
the new points to be taken up in 
the campaign. Supplying them 
with new ammunition. 

By not only interesting electric 
dealers, but hardware, housefur- 
nishing and department stores, 

Full-page advertisements ap- 
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peared in the January issues of 
the following trade periodicals: 
Selling Electricity, Southern Elec- 
tricity, Electrical Record, Central 
Station, South Western Elec- 
trician, Electric City, Electrical 
World, Popular Electricity, Jour- 
nal of Electricity. 

This paved the way for the real 
opening shot, a full page in the 
Easter number of Collier's. This 
was preceded by a large circular 
having the advertisement itself, 
the cover of Collier’s and a dou- 
ble page inside telling of the new 
move in electric irons and asking 
for co-operation. 

The following magazines also 
were used to reach the consumer: 
Saturday Evening Post, Century, 
Munseys, McClure’s, Designer, 
Everybodys, Scribner's, Good 
Housekeeping, World’s Work, De- 
lineator, New Idea, Modern Pris- 
cilla, Woman's Home Companion. 

This list, it will at once be seen, 
reached over three million people 
each month during the spring and 
summer. In every advertisement 
that these magazines presented, 
generally a half or a page, the 
sample offer coupon appeared. 

Hot Points, the house organ, 
was circulated monthly among the 
trade with suggestions of ways 
and means to push the irons, and 
proved as active a factor as any 
in the campaign to swing the job- 
ber and dealer into line. Each 
month * street-car cards, local 
newspaper ads, window cards, 
folders, etc., were reproduced with 
the statement that all manner of 
local advertising would be planned 
and executed for the dealer free 
of charge. 

Later on, an attack was made 
on department stores and house 
furnishers and separate monthly 
editions of Hot Points were got- 
ten out for each. 

Possibly this is the only house 
organ in the country gotten out 
monthly in three separate editions. 
The extra expense is more than 
worth while, for this often com- 
mented-on monthly “message to 
the trade” has developed into a 
powerful factor. The edition to 
the electric men, of course, is 
technical, while to the house fur- 
nisher and department store 
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Hot Points talks along the lines 
most interesting to each. 

An extensive series of local 
newspaper campaigns played a 
prominent part in educating the 
housewife to use the electric iron 
with the “cool handle and hot 
point”’—of course, backing up the 
magazine campaign. The news- 
paper campaigns were gotten up 
by the house to fit the especial 
data of each dealer and were fur- 
nished free, including cuts, fol- 
low-up letters and other adver- 








Of course, you have seen the advertise- 
ment of the Hof:Point Electric Iron 


which is ing in Collier's Weekly, Saturday Evening 
Post and all edie magazines---probably. everyone. in 
(omzeei) has seen one or .more of advertisements. 


We are very glad to announce that we are distributing 


The Hot Point Electric Iron 


Come right in any time and ask us whatever questions are not 
answered in the advertisement. You know the manufacturers cannot 
anticipate all of the questions you are going to want answered. That 
is the reason they tell you in ‘the advertisement to come to us. - We 
will show you just Yow the iron is used. We will show you~ 

The Hot Point which enables you to iron up into the tucks 
and folds of the garment; 4 
--The Attached Stand so that you can tip the iron up on the 
backend; no hunting around for something to set the iron on; 
~-The steel clad Switch Plug which is practically unbreakable 
and is put into the socket so easily; 
—The Cool Handle; you never need a holder with this iron; 
—We will show you how ‘easy it is to attach the Hot Point fron 
to any electric light socket anywhere in your house. 
USE IT FREE FOR 30 DAYS 


Phone or drop ue » post-card and we will send the iron. 
(Print your same and address here. Also orint price il it jp special) 





AN AD FOR DEALERS, 


tising, to work at the same time 
of the appearance of the local 
newspaper copy. 

The electric Hot Point Iron, be- 
cause of this one year’s campaign, 
is established, and is on speaking 
terms with every housewife. 

This advertiser’s campaign for 
1910, it is reported, will be even 
more extensive. The account is 
handled by the Mertz Agency, On- 
tario. 
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The selling plans and organiza- 
tion of this concern are interest- 
ing. The country is divided into 
ten selling districts, reporting 
either to the Chicago or the On- 
tario office, where a factory has 
been started. A book called “In- 
structions to Salesmen” is printed. 
This book gives advice for every 
possible contingency, with space 
for salesmen’s notes. Salesmen 
are required to make daily re- 
ports, and also special reports on 
data desired by the advertising 
department. Number of electric- 
ally supplied homes, competitive 
efforts, number of magazines sold 
in the city or town, etc., are se- 
cured. The salesmen also report 
on what dealers think of the ad- 
vertising campaign conducted. 
Salesmen are also instructed to 
report how much local advertising 
is done by dealers handling the 
goods. 

As the relations with jobbers are 
important, it will be interesting to 
know how this is handled. Where- 
ever requested, the jobber is pro- 
tected, and dealers’ contracts 
turned over to him. Exclusive 
territory is not granted, however, 
except, possibly, as a last resort in 
important cases. No price-cutting 
is allowed. Unless resale prices 
are maintained contracts are in- 
validated. 

To those dealers who say “I 
will order from the jobber when 
I need the iron,” salesmen are re- 
quested to say that this is satis- 
factory, but that there is an ad- 
vantage in dealing direct, even 
though the jobber gets credit. 
This advantage, it is explained, is 
in keeping in touch with the Pro- 
motion Department, printed mat- 
ter, etc. 

So. careful is the protection of 
dealer and jobber that the com- 
pany does not sell by mail direct 
to consumers even where there are 
no dealers. The sale is taken di- 
rect, but delivered through local 
dealer or lighting company. 


————+o-—_____ 


At the National Corn Exhibition held 
at Omaha December 6-18 the World’s 
Championship bushel of corn was sold 
to Arthur Capper, of the Capper Pub- 
lications, who will exhibit it during the 
winter. 


AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO, 
IN NEWSPAPERS IN 1902. 


Dec. 28, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I was a bit surprised to see it stated 
in one of your recent issues ‘that the 
American Sugar Refining Company had 
at last decided to go into the newspa- 
pers, after long and laborious persuasion 
by_its advertising agents. 

Now, perhaps this agent never knew 
that the sugar people are old newspaper 
advertisers. From 1900. to 1902 they 
conducted a _ considerable campaign, 
through the Remington Bros.’ Agency. 

Herewith is a copy of an order to 
prove it: 


Remincton BrorHers, NEWSPAPER Ap- 
VERTISING. 
346 Broapway, New York, 
July 17, 1902. 





Dear Sirs: 

You may enter our order for 360 
inches electrotyped advertising of 
American Sugar Refining Company, 
to be inserted as ordered within one 
year, for which we agree to pay you 
24 cents per line gross, less 15 per 
cent Agent’s Commiss‘on. 

REMINGTON BrorHeErs, 
(Signed) S. S. Mess1tTEr. 


This looks as if the sugar people 
knew a little something about newspaper 
advertising before the present campaign, 
doesn’t it? 

NEWSPAPER PUBLISHER. 





+0+—-—- 


_A CAMPBELL’S SOUP CHRISTMAS 


ENTERTAINMENT. 





Omana, Dec. 27, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

There was a little “stunt” pulled off 
in one of the Omaha churches last week 
that I believe to be of interest to ad- 
vertisers. 

For the past ten years the Central 
United Presbyterian Sabbath School has 
made Christmas a giving time, rather 
than receiving. There is the usual dis- 
tribution of sweetmeats, of course, but 
the object is to secure a large contribu- 
tion of toys and substantials for dis- 
tribution among those less fortunate. 
In the process of time the methods 
adopted by the various classes in pre- 
senting their gifts have made the even- 
ing’s entertainment unique. 

This year the superintendent of the 
primary department selected as_ the 
class gift, Campbell’s Soups. With her 
assistants she secured from the street 
cars and grocers all the pictures availa- 
ble of Campbell’s kids and with the aid 
of the mothers had the little fellows 
dressed as Campbell kids. There were 
twenty-five of them on the stage, and it 
was a charming picture. 

It looks to me like a mighty good ad 
stunt, and is certainly lining up the lit- 
tle folks who will be the soup _con- 
sumers in asshort time. I would be 
pleased to‘hear from Campbell’s ad 
man if he cares to hear further par- 
ticulars. 

R. B. Wattace, 
Ad Man for Payne Investment Co. 
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What the Winton Motor 
Carriage Company Says: 


“We have no hesitancy in saying that the Orange Judd Weeklies 
rank as one of the two best farm papers that have been on our 
list in the last three years. We have no objection to your making 
use of this statement in any way you see fit.” 

The Winton people had a double page spread in the Auto- 
mobile Number of Orange Judd Weeklies October 30, 1909. 


Nothing is more logical than the value of good farm papers for 
automobile advertising. Prosperity has made the farmer a ready 
buyer of automobiles. 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES 


carry the following automobile advertisers: 


Brush Runabout Company Moline Automobile Compan 
Cadillac Motor Company Thos. Jeffrey & Son (Rambler) 
Chalmers Detroit Black Mfg. Company 

Ford Motor Company Schatt Mic. Company 
Maxwell-Briscoe International Harvester Company 
Winton Motor Carriage Company Hartford Rubber Works Company 


These advertisers use Orange Judd Weeklies because of 
results. Our readers are discriminating and reputable farmers 
who are buying luxuries. 

The Orange Judd Weeklies pay the best known general ad- 
vertisers, as well as agricultural advertisers—they will pay you. 

Orange Judd Farmer covers the Central West; American 
Agriculturist, the Middle and Southern States; New England 
Homestead, the New England States. Circulation 305,000 


copies weekly guaranteed. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


: Hoadwharters: Eastern Office : 
we Building 439-441 Lafayette Street 1-57 West Worthington St, 
Chicago, Ill. New York Springfield, Mass. 
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Subscription Dis 
67, 630 in 35 Days 


Each Subscription for One Year or Mo 





























To the best of our knowledge the above record is the best eyg 
made by any daily newspaper in America. 

The record is worth talking about when you stop to consid, 
that each subscription was sent in at the full price—cash if oe 
advance—for one year or more. Arkans 

And this record is particularly impressive when you under al 
stand that no premium or other inducement was offered . 
subscriber. Delawé 

Better yet, the same volume is being maintained from day tqpDistric 


day, and it looks like we will quickly reach the 300,000 mark, eon 


WHAT DOES IT ALL MEAN? ait 


Illino1s 

It means that there must be some merit to a publication thalfindan 

is securing so many subscriptions without special inducements to . 
the subscriber. an 


It means that the WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY has any ouisi 
excuse for existence—that it occupies a field where it is necessary Maine 
It means that the publication is read for what it contains— nit 
consequently it must be a good advertising medium. ree 
Our advertising rate now figures less than one-eleventh of Minn 
cent for each 1,000 coptes of paid circulation. Missi 
We can rightfully lay claim to the lowest advertising rate inj Miss 
the world. es 
Nebr: 


And the quantity of our circulation cannot be impeached—we : 
mail each copy in a separate wrapper direct to a home, and pro- 
duce Post Office receipts to prove it. 

The quality of our circulation is strikingly proved by the} 
results we bring on the mail order advertising of the big depart-¢/*s 
ment stores and other high-class concerns. 

Give us a chance and we will prove to yousin advance—before ally 
you spend a penny with us—that we have the best advertising}™ 
medium in America for reaching the homes in the smaller towns}’S 
and rural districts. Address for further particulars, 


The Woman’s National Daily’. 


CAL, J. McCARTHY, Adv, Mgr., 
UNIVERSITY CITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. T 
" Chicago Office: New York Office: 
1700 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 1502 Flatiron Bldg. 
St. i Louis Office: Star Building. 
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he Woman’s National Daily 


e best 
BE: (Compiled December 21, 1909) 
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pe 227,054 Paid Subscriptions 


by thf Seventy per. cent. of our circulation goes to post offices of 
lepart-§ /ess than 3,000 population—and r. f. d. addresses predominate. 
Each copy represents the home of a subscriber who has actu- 
before ally paid us cash in advance for a year’s subscription—a lump 
rtising} investment that is vastly different than a penny at a time, which 
towns} 48 what most daily newspaper circulation represents. 
Twenty cents per line is our present advertising rate 

It must soon be advanced 


e 
il Tggegverder your space for next six months now—while you can have the 20 cent 
short time limit will be placed on the old rate when new rate is announced. . 


s«.| [he Woman’s National Daily 


7 UNIVERSITY CITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ADVERTISERS’ ENDEAVORS 
TO IMPROVE RETAIL 
SALESMANSHIP. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE, WOOL- 
TEX, 20-MULE TEAM BORAX AND 
OTHER ADVERTISERS CONDUCTING, 
BY BOOKLETS, ETC., A THOROUGH 
SALES EDUCATION—SOME OF THE 
THINGS THEY TELL RETAILERS, 








Among the things which Print- 
ERS’ INK’s campaign for better re- 
tail salesmanship for nationally 
advertised products has brought 
forth is that some individual na- 
tional advertisers have, of their 
own accord, taken steps toward 
educating retail salesmen handling 
their lines. 

In every line of selling, from 
the five-cent package goods in the 
grocery store to the selling of 
$3500 automobiles, advertisers 
have found the same fundamental 
difficulties of short-sighted store 
policy and salesmanship. To rem- 
edy this, two or three unusual 
methods have been adopted. The 
Thermos Bottle, for instance, has 
constantly traveling a representa- 
tive whose sole work it is to give 
personal demonstration of how to 
sell Thermos goods. One or two 
other concerns have gone so far 
as to hold meetings of retail sales- 
men in various cities for the pur- 
pose of talking to them about 
salesmanship. 

The most common method is 
that of printing considerable mat- 
ter in a house organ which con- 
stantly aims to improve store serv- 
ice. However, those advertisers 
who control their retail outlets, 
such as, for instance, the type- 
writer companies, the National 
Cash Register and the Burroughs 
Adding Machine, have naturally a 
simpler task, for the salesman are 
under their own employ and are 
usually brought to conventions or 
assembled in districts for talks 
from salesmen and advertising 
representatives who thoroughly 
drill into them proper attitude to- 
ward customers and full compre- 
hension of arguments. The Oli- 
ver Typewriter Company conducts 
a correspondence school of sales- 
manship which makes a very thor- 
ough attempt to educate all who 


are to come in contact with possi. 
ble purchasers. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE SYSTEM, 


A later and newer method of 
dealing with this difficult question 
has been evolved by some large 
national advertisers who can af- 
ford to treat the matter in a thor- 


Which are You Doing? Pleas- 
ing People or Selling Goods? 


ON'T answer too quickly. Think a minute. 
Of course, the chief end of business in dre long run is 
making sales, No, that needs amendment. The chict 
end of business in the Jong run is making profitable sales. But 
the success of @ business cannot be measured by the volume of 
sales at any given time. 

A successful business is one that is getting better and better al! 
the time. It may be a very small business, but if it has in it the 
something vital that makes it grew it is worth more than a much 
langer business that is standing still or falling behind. 

The element that makes a business grow is pleasing people 

‘The customer who is merely satisfied is your customer or the 
wext man's, as chance bripgs it about. 

‘The customer who is pleased is your customer as long as you 
continue to please him. 


A fixed rule in the business world is that you don’t get anything 
for nothing. 

A pleased customer is a valuable asset, but you don't get him 
for nothing. He costs EFFORT. 

It is ot a severe test of salesmanship to be polite and interesting 
and enthusiastic with the kind of customer who is evidently going 
to give you an immediate aad profitable order; the real test of 
salesmanship is to do just as good work —or a little better—with the 
obdurate, fault-finding, logic-chopping man whose intentions of 
buying at all you seriously doubt. 

** Does it pay,”’ you ask, ‘‘ to waste time and energy 
on a person whom you suspect of examining your mer 
chandise out of curiosity or to kill time?" 

Certainly it does ; for these three reasons : 

Your judgment, trained salesman though you may be, 
is not infallible. No man can always tell the difference 
between a trifler and a bgna-fide customer. The people 
with a disagreeable manner, who have to be won inch by 
inch, probably buy just as many things as the affable 
people who make decisions quickly and gracefully. ‘The 
harder to win the harder for the other fellow to get away 
from you. 

Remember also, that a good salesman often makes a 
customer of a person who had at the beginning no intention 


one of the real victories of salesmanship, and it is these experiences 
that lift the business from a dull routine into a calling where 
ambition is stimulated by the prizes to be gained. 





VICTOR TALKING MACHINE BOOKLET PAGE. 


ough way. There is, for instance, 
the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany, which has issued a sixty- 
four page book containing a se- 
ries of salesmanship lessons, which 
is one of the most perfect exam- 
ples of well-rounded sales dis- 
cussion probably ever put into 
print. 

It starts with a chapter on “The 
Wonder of It,” which is aimed to 
secure the first fundamental requi- 
sites of a good salesman—enthusi- 
asm and belief in his article. This 
chapter takes a common drop of 
water, explaining the wonder of 
it and applying the lesson to the 
Victor with the idea of stimulat- 
ing the salesman’s attention to the 
scientific wonder of such an instru- 
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ment as the Victor. It concludes 
as follows: ‘ 

Come, Mr. Dealer, Mr, Salesman, Mr. 
Office-boy, every one of you into whose 
hands one of these marvels comes, if 
you can’t learn to talk of the wonder 
of it till your customer opens his mouth 
for very awe of such an instrument, you 
haven’t half improved your opportu- 
nities of salesmanship. 

Point out the simple parts, show the 
customer how insignificant they appear, 
and then challenge him to explain the 
marvel of sound he hears. 

After you have done this tell him the 
simple explanation of it, but don’t let 
the wonder of it die in your own mind, 
and don’t fail to enkindle a flame of 
wonder in the mind of your customer. 
There’s money in the wonderful; get all 
there is in it. 


The next chapter is devoted to 
“How It Is Made,” discussing the 
factory, sound box and the other 
mechanical elements, such as the 
motor, the cabinet, the tone tubes, 
the tapering arm, etc. 

Then the book stirs up sales- 
men’s enthusiasm by telling what 
other dealers have done, and, as 
facts and figures are given, they 
will be generally interesting. 

Our most enthusiastic dealers who sell 
pianos have proven that there is more 
money to-day in the Victor and Victor 
records than there is in pianos and 
sheet music, 

One Victor dealer in a town of 35,- 
000 population sent for $164,888.87 
worth of Victors and Victor records in 
one: year. Think of that a_ minute; 
compare your own record with this! 
Don’t say that your territory is differ- 
ent; that’s too easy a way out of fair 
consideration of the subject. | 

In a town of 100,000 inhabitants $78,- 
722.21 worth of Victor goods were sold 
in three months. How does that look 
when compared with the record in your 
town and your field? J 

In a city of 300,000 population we 
shipped to one house to the amount of 
$119,133.34 during the month of April, 
1907. 


A chapter follows on “Knowing 
Your Stock and Respecting Your 
Stock,” which is a most business- 
like discussion. 

Other chapters follow on “The 
Store and the Window,” and: on 
“How to Advertise.” The latter 
subject contains some strong sen- 
tences, among which are these: 

Now, in one way, newspaper space is 
exactly like a box of paints. Jt makes a 
great deal of difference how it is used. 
A great artist can put a dollar’s worth 
of paint on a small square of canvas 
and the picture is worth as much as a 
corner lot in a big city, while another 
man, not an artist, will take the same 
materials and spoil them. 

In a similar way there are men who 


can take a small newspaper space and 
make it pay for itself many times over, 
while others get much less :profitable 
results, 

But the usefulness of the comparison 
ends here, because it is possible for 
every intelligent business man to learn 
how to prepare advertising that will 
bring business, while only a few men 
can become great artists even through 
diligent study. 


A unique chapter is on “How Is 
Your Farm Worked?” which uses 
this analogy to point out that both 
for farming and for retailing three 
things are necessary—careful plan- 
ning, liberal. fertilization, tireless 
labor. 





Bekind the Scenes 





The customer said it was too bright. 
The next suit was almost of the same 
shade. 

When the customer repeated that. she 
wanted a dull blue, the saleswoman said, 

, “Well, that’s what 
I’m showing you.” 
The customer was 
\offended and left. 
' Thinking of self 
lost that sale. 

A shabby-looking 
woman asked for a 
cloth suit, something that would give her 
long wear. The saleswoman showed one 
or two suits, without rousing any interest 
in the customer, who finally asked, 
“Haven’t you any better materials?” 
The saleswoman said, “Yes, but they 
cost more.” 

The woman flushed with indignation 
and said, “Did I place any limit of price 
on my purchase?” 

Discourtesy lost that sale. 


















WOOLTEX BOOKLET PAGE. 


Then follow three chapters of 
remarkable strength on the sub- 
jects “Which Are You Doing, 
Pleasing People or Selling 
Goods?” “A Sale Is a Seed,” and 
“What Have You Got in a Victor 
Customer?” which makes a strong 
point of the fact that every pleased 
customer you make is like putting 
money in the bank. 

The chapter on “A Sale Is a 
Seed” is very pointed: 


The best sale isn’t always the one on 
which you make out a big sale slip; 
the best sale is the one that leads to 
other sales. 
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In other words, a sale is a seed. 

Let us assume that you want a grow- 
ing business and that you are prepared 
to make an effort to get it. 

When the farmer wants a crop he 
plants seeds—live seeds, with the germs 
of plants in them. : 

When the merchant wants a growing 
business he must plant sales with the 
germ of other sales in them. 

Other chapters on “Remember 
the Children,” and “Make Hay, 
the Sun Is Always Shining,” etc., 
complete this very unusual book. 


THE WOOLTEX SALESMANSHIP BOOK, 


A very clever method of treat- 
ing the same problem has been 
adopted by the H. Black Company, 
Cleveland, makers of Wooltex 
clothing. A_ little sixteen-page 
booklet called “Behind the 
Scenes,” gives a group of concrete 
instances of good salesmanship, 
with the moral epitomized at the 
bottom of each one of these anec- 
dotes. - 

The book is illustrated with 
marginal drawings and shows in 
a number of incidents how tact, 
patience, getting the customer’s 
point of view, generous treatment, 
trained memory, diplomacy, etc., 
made particular sales referred to, 
while other instances of sales lost 
are explained as being due to in- 
dolence, thinking of self, discour- 
tesy, brusqueness, etc. 


HOW THE 20-MULE TEAM BORAX 
PEOPLE TRAIN SALESMEN. 


“Side Lights on Borax Selling” 
is the title of an unusual book full 
of the romance as well as of the 
practical selling arguments of 
borax. The President of the Pa- 
cific Coast Borax Company tells 
how he discovered borax in Teel’s 
marsh, California, in 1872. 

The geological story of borax 
is entertainingly told, as well as 
some of the pioneering werk done 
by such men as “Borax Bill,” the 
20-Mule Team genius. “Borax 
Bill” tells a number of stories 
about borax. Then there follows 
memorandum space for salesmen 
to enter their own stories about 
borax. 

Then there is a chapter on 
“Adulteration, Substitution and 
Deception,” one of the 125 uses 
for borax, and then follows prac- 
tical instruction for introducing 


borax to grocers. An announce- 
ment of borax soaps is made and 
then follows how to talk powdered 
borax at retail. 

Finally there is a chapter on 
“Common Objections Overcome,” 
on “What Is Salesmanship,” etc. 

_—_+oo— 
PERIODICAL PUBLISHERS SEEK. 
ING DATA ON POS1AL RATE, 


The postal committee of the Period- 
ical Publishers’ Association is collectin 
facts and figures about the  severa 
classes of mail matter, to be presented 
to the committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Blanks for filling in un- 
der separate classes are being sent out. 
Information is desired regarding the 
total amount of postage paid by each 
publisher for circularizing matter in the 
past year; the amount of first-class post- 
age paid out; te aggregate amount of 
incoming mail postage of first, third 
and fourth class; the amount of incom. 
ing money orders and_ registered 
letters; how much mail the advertisers 
have received as a result of advertising, 
so far as it can be obtained; the per- 
centage of mail circulation sent by pub- 
lishers to each state. This postal com- 
mittee is made up of the following: 
P. S. Collins, of the Curtis Publishing 
Company; f McKinlay, of the 
Phillips Publishing Company; , 
Lanier, of the Review. of Reviews, and 
H. C. Fisher, of the Crowell Publish- 
ing Company. 





—_——so-o—— 
COMMON SENSE AND FORM 
LETTERS. 


Tue Stearns & Foster Company. 
CinctnnaTI, Dec. 28, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We were pleased to note in your cur- 
rent issue the reference made to one 
of our form letters. 

It is just as Mr, Lambert puts it— 
“General hints of how to write form 
letters are, as a rule, vague, because so 
many factors enter into the writing of 
one. 

Now that is common sense and should 
appeal to one’s reasoning. It pays. to 
read Printers’ Ink. R. G. HENKEL, 

_—+0o——— 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Sanitol Company held 
December 6th, the old board of di- 
rectors, including Herman C. G. Luy- 
ties, who has been president of the 
Sanitol Company for the past twelve 
years, refused to allow their names to 
ye considered as directors, and an en- 
tirely new board was elected. Among 
the new directors were Herbert S. 
Gardner, president of the Gardner Ad- 
vertising Company, who was also 
elected vice-president of the Sanitel 
Company. It is stated that this change 
in the management of the Sanitol Com- 
pany in no way affects its advertising 
policies. 








The Inter-State Advertising Company 
has been incorporated at Nashville, 
Tenn., by H. R. Stoup, R. D. Twiman 
and others. 
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BETTER COPY FOR TRADE 
PAPERS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 28, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The average ad found in trade pub- 
lications is about as shiftless an effort 
as can be unearthed, although adver- 
tisers are beginning to appreciate the 
fact that it is mighty poor judgment to 

y out hundreds or thousands of dol- 
nd for space that. is filled with a mere 
business card or weak text to be 
changed two or three times a year, or 


ess. 

The first thing to understand in the 
preparation of a hard-hitting trade ad 
is that agents and dealers are busy 
people as a rule, and to engage their 
attention and hold it there must be 
plenty of catchy illustrations. If a 
series of clever ads, each highly enter- 
taining and somewhat educational, are 
run in large space, it is possible to 
create a steady class of readers without 
the use of special designs and illustra- 
tions, but this demands the very high- 
est skill in text writing, which makes it 
risky for the average ad writer, who 
would better employ the surer method. 
More than that, the catchy illustration 
in combination with catchy text matter 
is undoubtedly more effective than the 
plain type effect. 

The trade will get in the habit of 
looking. for ads that are uniformly 
good, and it certainly pays to invest a 
ew dollars for Growing? and engrav- 
ings—the dividend will enormous in 
comparison. 

Trade publication advertising permits 
the use of novel or humorous illustra- 
tive schemes that might be undignified 
in magazines. Anything having a 
cheap, slangy flavor, however, should 
be carefully avoided. Every trade pub- 
lication ad ought to secure almost as 
many regular readers, proportionally, as 
the department store ad. When_ the 
product will permit, I earnestly advise 
the use of booklets or catalogues 
printed in the best possible style. These 
can be mailed to trade lists and sent in 
response to replies to ads. If the ad- 
vertiser is willing to pay out an extra 
10 per cent on the cost of trade publi- 
cation space for special illustrations and 
features, it will not be many months 
before results will prove the wisdom 
of this course. 

The right ads will create a desire on 
the part of thousands to see and read 
our booklets and other literature. 

ears ago a certain publisher did such 
good advertising that he educated the 
entire fraternity, and one of America’s 
largest manufacturers paid him a high 
compliment when he instructed his ad- 
vertising department to lay on his desk 
every blotter, circular, booklet, adver- 
tisement, etc., that emanated from the 
brain of this particular advertiser. 

+28» 


_ The National Cash Register Company 
is building a new four-story building 
for its printing department. 


_ The American Breeders Association 

is planning to launch a new breeders’ 

magazine to be published from Omaha, 
eb. 








The Standard ed for Business Sta- 
tionery—“Look for the Water-mark” 





UPPOSING you your- 
self care nothing about 
the appearance of your 
business stationery—would 
as willingly use wrapping 
paper—the question then 
is, Are your letter heads de- 
signed to attract you, or 
your customers and pro- 
spective customers? 
The unusual popularity 
given 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


as a paper for business 
letter heads indicates some 
thought on the stationery 
question. 


Even if there were but one 
Old Hampshire Bond enthusiast 
on your list, and your letter 
head on the paper he uses cre- 
ated a feeling of recognition, 
his one order might turn the 
slight extra cost of a paper like 
Old Hampshire into a most 
profitable investment. 
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Hampshire Paper Co. 
The only paper makers in the 
world making bond paper ex- 
clusively. 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS 
MASSACHUSETTS 





Made “‘A Little Better than Seems Nec- 
essary’—“Look for the Watermark’ 
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FROM LOCAL TO NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION. 


CARNATION MILK USES POSTERS AND 
NEWSPAPERS WITH TELLING EF- 
FECT IN SPREADING SALES FROM 
PACIFIC COAST EASTWARD — 275 
TOWNS POSTED WITH FINE RE- 
SULTS—20 TO 25 PER CENT RE- 
TAILERS’ PROFIT ALLOWED—LARGE 
NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN RUNNING. 


By James H. Collins. 


One of the notable advertising 
successes of recent years is that 
of Carnation Milk, a food article 
packed in the State of Washing- 
ton. Five years ago it had chief- 
ly a local sale on the Pacific 
Coast. To-day it is sold pretty 
much over the whole country, and 
is growing to be so firm a fix- 
ture of the grocery trade that the 
output has trebled since 1905. 

Something like ten years ago 
E. A. Stuart, president of the Pa- 
cific Coast Condensed Milk Com- 
pany, Seattle, sat down and did a 
little figuring. 

The Wisconsin or New York 
dairyman produces milk on costly 
Eastern land, and in a climate 
where his cows have green pas- 
ture about half the year. For 
milk testing three per cent butter- 
fat he gets about three cents a 
quart, selling to the wholesaler. 
Twelve to twenty-four hours later 
that milk is delivered to city con- 
sumers at retail prices ranging 
from eight to ten cents a quart, 
and even more for milk that is 
certfied and pasteurized. This 
advafice of 200 per cent over the 
wholesale price is due to the han- 
dling «that fresh milk undergoes 
between producer and consumer. 
. Now,.up in the State of Wash- 
ington, were pasture lands at 
prices which would enable dairy- 
men to operate on a more reason- 
able investment, with the further 
advantage that, in mountain-shel- 
tered valleys, green grass could 
be had all year round. The open- 
ing of Alaska, together with de- 
velopment along the Pacific Coast, 
gave a present market for good 
canned milk, and Mr. Stuart, who 
was long in the wholesale grocery 
business, could see behind that a 
national demand which, given a 





superior article, would enable him 
to compete with the old-fashioned 
milkman even as far East as New 
England. 

As an outcome of his figuring, 
he embarked in the evaporated 
milk business, establishing his first 
factory at Kent, Washington, mid- 
way between Seattle and Tacoma, 
There are now tliree other fac- 
tories in that state, and two in 
Oregon, all devoted to this one 
trade-marked product, the only 
other preparation made by the 
company being an artificial “moth- 
er’s milk,” sold under the trade 
name of “Sanipure.” 














FOUR ATTRACTIVE NEWSPAPER ADS. 


Mention condensed milk, and a 
good many people still think of 
the thick, syrupy stuff from Switz- 
erland, in little round cans. 

But this Pacific Coast article is 
a vastly different product. 

Mr. Stuart was the first canner 
to put milk into full sixteen-ounce 
containers. Carnation Milk comes 
in these large tins, retails at ten 
cents, and is wholly unsweetened. 
As farmers deliver the fresh milk 
to his factories, it is poured into 
huge evaporators and _ concen- 
trated by heat in vacuo, the 
process taking away a large per- 
centage of the water, and leaving 


most of the fresh milk flavor. It 
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goes into the cans like rich cream, 
and may be used as cream in that 
state. When the housewife adds 
two pints of water to the contents 
of a can, she has a quart and a 
half of normal milk for ten cents. 
It is better than the average arti- 
cle delivered by the local milk- 
man, for it comes more directly 
from the cows, without delay or 
handling, and will keep better 
than fresh milk. By careful devel- 
opment of the process it has been 
possible to sterilize and preserve 
the fluid with almost none of that 
“boiled” taste associated with the 
canned article. 


This product, loaded into tramp 
steamers at Seattle, and sent 
round the Horn, can be laid down 
in New York at freight charges 
so low that, on price alone, it is a 
dangerous competitor of the milk- 
man everywhere. Only advertis- 
ing is needed to persuade the con- 
sumer that here is an article as 
good as fresh milk in taste, and 
much better from the standpoint 
of cleanliness and stability. 

The first great market for Car- 
nation Milk was in San Francisco, 
which is to-day taking 300,000 
cases of the product annually, a 
business amounting to about $1,- 
5co,000 a year. As the business 
grew, Mr. Stuart reached out for 
other nearby markets, increasing 
his facilities and perfecting his 
product. Finally, about four years 
ago, John Lee Mahin, the Chicago 
advertising agent, was asked to 
visit Seattle and study the propo- 
sition, the company agreeing to 
spend $10,000 in advertising as he 
directed if he would go that far 
away for business. 

The first advertising was a se- 
ries of small newspaper announce- 
ments, published in localities 
throughout the Pacific Northwest, 
where the milk was already dis- 
tributed among retailers. This paid 
so well that more territory was 
entered, the product being handled 
in large jobbing centers by mer- 
chandise brokers. To-day it has 
gone as far East as Pittsburg in 
a large way, and is now entering 
New York and New England. 

While daily papers and street 
cars have been used extensively, 


Carnation Milk is perhaps a bill- 
board success in so far as adver- 
tising mediums may be separated 
one from another, or the adver- 
tising distinguished from the qual- 
ity and economy of the product 
itself. 2 

During 1909 a posting campaign 
was carried on in 275 towns, em- 
bracing all the large cities of this 
country, with their environs. This 
campaign ran three months, and 
centered around a magnificent 
twénty-four-sheet poster in colors, 
showing contented cows grazing 
in a Washington State pasture, 
with Mount Rainier in the dis- 
tance, the Carnation can and 
brand in gigantic dimensions, and 
Carnation’s own phrase, “The 
modern milkman.” This poster 
was designed at conferences of the 
advertising men, salesmen and 
grocery brokers, every point being 
taken up and discussed. The 
campaign lasted three months, the 
twenty-four-sheet poster being put 
on the boards in the largest cities 
the first four weeks, followed by 
eight weeks more of the big post- 
ers alternated with eight-sheets. 
In smaller cities the eight-sheets 
were used alone. 

Mr. Stuart hesitated a little at 
the heavy expense involved in 
this campaign, but results have 
convinced him that in no other 
way could his company have made 
so thorough and graphic an im- 
pression on the American con- 
sciousness. Color work on the 
billboards made it possible to give 
the atmosphere of Washington’s 
mountain pastures and streams, 
with green grass all year round, 
and though the big poster bore 
only about twenty-five words of 
text: altogether, it told the com- 
plete story. In addition, the bill- 
posters over the United States, 
spurred on by their Promotion 
Bureau in Chicago, co-operated 
with the Pacific Coast Company, 
keeping it informed about sales 
in their communities, and interest- 
ing themselves in the retail end of 
the proposition, asking grocers to 
help them show results. 

The one difficulty in advertising 
Carnation milk is that of per- 
suading people who have never 
tried it that it is really a com- 
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petitor of fresh milk. Mr. Stuart 
puts it a little stronger than that. 
He says, “Better than milk you 
can secure in any other way.” 

When advertising methods were 
first discussed it was thought that 
the slight flavor due to sterilizing 
would have to be explained. 
After a thorough study of the 
whole subject, however, the Mahin 
staff asked: 

“Why be negative on the taste? 
All over the country there is agi- 
tation about the milk supply, and 
eminent physicians are condemn- 
ing the use of raw milk, no mat- 
ter how fresh or clean it may be. 
Carnation Milk is ideal from the 
scientific standpoint. Let it go 
out on its merits.” 

So in newspaper copy, where 
there has been room for argu- 
ment, the advertising, far from 
making apologies for whatever 
slight sterilized taste the product 
may have, has maintained that Car- 
nation Milk is better than the 
milkman’s goods everywhere, and 
the consumer is told to beware of 
condensed, evaporated, or other 
tinned milk that has a foreign 
flavor, it being stated that such 
flavor is due, not to the concen- 
trating process at all, but to the 
use of inferior milk to start with. 

Some excellent work has been 
done on the grocery trade in con- 
nection with Carnation Milk. The 
retailer’s profit runs from twenty 
to twenty-five per cent at least, 
and he is shown that this is a 
staple article, not a novelty, and 
that the sale of Carnation Milk 
brings him a large volume of new 
business from customers who were 
buying only moderate quantities 
of condensed milk before, which 
means growth in the volume of 
his trade. 


——_+o>—_—__—_ 


Louis Hilfer, of the Louis Hilfer 
Company, has become general sales and 
advertising manager for the house of 

T. Babbitt. Mr. Hilfer was for- 
merly Western manager at St. Louis 
for this concern. Mr. Hilfer began as 
a salesman for Babbitt’s, and his rise 
has been steady and interesting. The 
D’Arcy Advertising Company, of St. 
Louis, has been chosen by Mr. Hilfer 
to plan with him an extensive campaign 
that will push the Babbitt goods. The 
McMullen Company, of New York, will 
assist in the selling campaign. 


PEOPLE IN ADS WHO DON’T 
LOOK AT WHAT THEY’RE 
DOING. 





Newport, Ky., Dec, 26, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

On page 386 in the latest number of 
Everybody's Magazine is an ad that 
started the ball rolling. 

Why does the young lady keep look- 

ing at me, instead of the Pneumatic 
Cleaner? It spoils my view, thereby 
breaking the thought. As a contrast, 
look on page 78, “‘Kingsford’s Starch.” 
Notice her eyes—see the point of view. 
Here is psychic force—a picture with an 
ad in it. This is the dividing line be- 
tween education and amusement in busi- 
ness. 
_Another one: Why do advertisers in- 
sist upon having two styles of type in 
one sentence? Don’t they know that 
the end of a sentence is the “home- 
plate’? Would they talk in that man- 
ner? Then why do they write that 
way? Look on page 641 for this 
thought. 

The remedy is obvious. I have had 
my say. é 

Orv Man Grump. 


+o 


MANUFACTURER WANTS HIS 
SALESMEN TO READ 
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CarcaLo MANUFACTURING CoMPANY. 

Metal Beds, Springs and Bedding. 

Burrato, N. Y., Dec, 27, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Can you send us a dozen or fifteen 
copies of Printers’ Inx for December 
15th? This contains so many excellent 
articles on advertising and different 
methods of advertising, that we want 
to distribute it among our salesmen. If 
there is any charge for these copies 
please send the bill to us. 

Our purpose is to teach our salesmen 
to talk advertising. We have planned a 
campaign for 1910 and will begin work 
on the magazines with the February 
issues. We expect a great deal of co- 
operation from the salesmen and we 
want to put in their hands some good, 
strong arguments. Printers’ INK con- 
tains a great many of such. We are 
under the impression that a great deal 
of the force of an advertising campaign 
may be lost, and many times is lost, 
through the negligence of the advertis- 
ing man to use the salesman as a co- 
operative factor in his work. We are 
going to have our men carry copies of 
our house organ and advance notices of 
magazine advertisements and have them 
bring these and other matters to the at- 
tention of the dealers for the purpose 
of influencing sales and by convincing 
the dealer of that which we feel confi- 
dent ourselves, that is, that a well ad- 
vertised article is half sold before it 
reaches the dealer’s floor. 


F, ANpErRson, 
Advertising Manager. 
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A PUZZLE 


For Advertisers 





By drawing three parallel strokes—one of 
which is half the length of either of the other 
two—across the above diagram there is 
formed a monogram containing the initials of 
a magazine for women whose advertising rate 
—for the quantity and quality of its circula- 
tion—is the lowest in America. 


winner $100.00 
Winner ® 

worth of space. TO THE ADVERTISER 
of women’s goods, who is also a subscriber of 
record for Printers’ Ink, from whom is first 
received by mail the correct solution of the 
above puzzle, we will give a 250 line adver- 
tisement in our February issue—FREE OF 
CHARGE. 
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THE RATE CARD INSANITY. 





A GENTLE SUGGESTION FOR THE CREA- 
TION OF ORDER OUT OF CHAOS— 
ENIGMATICAL INSTANCES OF RATE 
CARDS FEARFULLY AND WONDER- 
FULLY CONSTRUCTED—THEIR FRE- 
QUENT DENSE INCOMPREHENSI- 
BILITY, 





By Richard A. Foley. 


In a congress of experts on 
mental diseases held a few weeks 
ago, one eminent psychotherapist 
advanced the startling theory that 
as insanity was so greatly on the in- 
crease in this country, before long 
there would be more insane than 
sane people in the United States. 

I am entirely convinced that one 
great cause of this alarming con- 
dition is the rate card employed 
by most newspapers. 

If I live to be a hundred years 
old I shall never forget the sad 
fate that overtook a certain rate 
man who, less - euphony than 
out of regard for his family, I 
shall designate as Jonathan Binks. 

As a young man Binks entered 
the employ of a large advertising 
agency in the capacity of fourth 
assistant order clerk. It was his 
duty to write to the sundry Clar- 
ions, Mirrors, Enterprises, Palla- 
diums and similar exponents of 
country life in America, and to 
beguile them, through various en- 
ticements in the way of. promised 
business, into entrusting to the 
care of the agency vital secrets 
concerning their circulations and 
rates. It speaks well for the sa- 
gacity of young Binks that he was 
known to secure from one pub- 
lisher as many as two or three 
statements that actually agreed 
and this being such an extraordin- 
ary feat, the firm, considering him 
in the light of a prodigy, made 
him assistant general rate man. 

His superior expiring at an un- 
seemly age from softening of the 
brain brought on .by foolishly en- 
deavoring to compile a ready ref- 
erence manual of rate cards that 
would approximate within fifty 
per cent of correctness, he was 
made rate man for the agency. 

Despite the fact that he was re- 
quired to classify rate cards of 


every conceivable size, shape, basis 
of calculation and algebraic method 
of discount, he maintained a cheer- 
ful exterior and was fairly on the 
road to becoming one of the most 
distinguished men in America 
when a sudden blight seemed to 
cast its shadow over his career. 
Jonathan Binks: was noted for 
his glossy black hair and seamless 
brow. Within three.months after 
the first sign of there being some- 
thing amiss, gray hairs began to 
make their appearance, and wrin- 
kles so corrugated his forehead 
that its corrugations resembled 
those of the Monday washboard. 
Binks took to muttering in his 
sleep. At odd intervals during the 
day he could be seen in out-of-the- 
way corners of the office figuring 
frantically upon the backs of old 
envelopes and order sheets. 


* * x 


Things went from bad to worse 
and Mrs. Binks had about reached 
the conclusion that her husband 
had at least committed a murder 
when unexpectedly the mystery 
was partly explained by a most 
extraordinary nocturnal perfor- 
mance on the part of the unfortu- 
nate rate man. It was during a 
season of unusual advertising ac- 
tivity and on a night following the 
day during: which Binks had sent 
out a number of orders to cosmo- 
politan newspapers, including the 
New York Herald. According to 
the chronicles which I have ob- 
tained from competent authori- 
ties, it was about three o’clock of 
the fo!lowing morning that Binks 
started out of a very restless 
sleep, sat up in bed and with 
glassy eyes, enunciated the fol- 
lowing remarkable and cabalistic 
words: 

“Advertisements making one 
column space or more may be 
placed on a reading page if so re- 
quested, and will be charged the 
regular rates, excepting where the 
rate is less than 38c per line; in 
such cases the rate will be $100 
per column, which is the minimum 
column rate for any advertisement 
on a reading page, and 34c a line 
extra the minimum for display.” 

Binks then fell back into bed 
and remained in a profound state 
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of coma for forty-eight hours, at 
the conclusion of which time he 
awoke and requested that he be 
given some light reading. Upon 
being asked what he meant by 
light reading he elucidated with 
the request that he be furnished 
with copies of Euclid’s Loga- 
rithms, Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason and the works of Henry 
James. Into these he waded with 
apparent relish for several hours 
and then relapsed into another 
deep slumber, from which he 
awoke at the end of twelve hours 
“completely restored to his equi- 
librium. ; 

Upon being requested to give 
some explanation of his bizarre 
performance, his countenance 
reddened and he mumbled some- 
thing about “revised rates,” but 
refused to go into the matter fur- 
ther. 

* * * 

Unfortunate Binks! Had he 
stopped on his dangerous course 
at this stage I might have a dif- 
ferent story to relate. But he 
continued at his hazardous em- 
ployment and the crowning catas- 
trophe occurred shortly after the 
landing of two large accounts by 
the agency’s star solicitor. The 
amount of figuring necessitated 
through the receipt of this new 
business was something enormous. 
Binks worked from eight in the 
morning until ten at night for 
three days, making up schedules. 
The last day of the three was 
spent in preparing the orders for 
New York City, and at 8 o’clock 
of that evening Binks, struggling 
violently, and uttering strange 
combinations of words was taken 
to a retreat for the insane, where 
everything possible was done to 
restore him to his normal condi- 
tion, but without avail. 

Lest my readers cannot restrain 
their impatience to learn the fate 
of the unfortunate Binks, I will 
pause in this recital sufficiently 
long to state that from the re- 
straining care of that institution 
he has never since been with- 
drawn. 

Naturally, his family determined 
upon an investigation, but to them 
the cause of his collapse thus far 
has remained largely a mystery. 





Your message, occupy- 
ing as much space as this, 
will be carried into thirty 
homes for a cent. And 
in a way that will insure 
its falling under the eyes 
of the whole family, by 
the UTICA 





To what extent its columns 
can be made valuable to you as 
an advertiser, is a matter of 
territory and goods exploited. 


Do you want to reach the best 
class of people in their homes, 
in the villages, towns and small- 
er cities of interior New York, 
New England and adjacent 
states? 


Then it’s good business on 
your part to learn all you can 
about the UTICA SATURDAY 
GLOBE. It’s our business to 
lay the facts and figures before 
you. 


Let’s get together. 


SMITH & BUDD CO., 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third National 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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However, there has_ recently 
come to my attention sundry no- 
tations made upon the backs of 
the envelopes and order sheets 
hereinbefore referred to which 
were gathered up by an astute 
office boy of ambitious predilec- 
tion and since obtained by me in 
consideration of a silver pen 
knife and a plateful of dough- 
nuts. 

*  e 


For the enlightenment of the 
readers of Printers’ INK and the 
analytical examination of the sci- 
entifically inclined, I append a 
few of these remarkable notes: 


“If advertisements occupying 
one column or more space may be 
accepted at a column rate as fol- 
lows: $100.00 a column for ads at 
38c a line, $105.00 a column for 
ads at 40c a line, $115.00 a column 
for ads at 45c a line and $130.00 a 
column for ads at 50c a line, how 
much would a column and a half 
advertisement cost if one-half of 
it were outline display and it had 
two cuts in it, if an excess less 
than one-half column over the 
even column or columns will be 
charged for at 34c per line for ads 
costing $100.00 a column, 36c per 
line for ads costing $105.00 a col- 
umn, 39c per line for ads costing 
$115.00 a column, and 44c per line 
for ads costing $130.00 a column?” 

“If display type is charged by 
face measurement and double 
price is charged for outline type 
and cuts under all headings, what 
would a half-page ad containing 
two cuts cost if the ad were re- 
peated three days during the 
week ?” 

“If it rains the second Tuesday 
after the first Monday in the 
month, it will cost you $130 a 
column if it cost 44c a line, but if 
you use a foreign address and 
you print outline display and cuts 
in your advertisement, Mars will 
come into conjunction with Sat- 
urn, so that the Tariff will not 
recognize the ad valorem duty, 
which is equivalent to 24-point 
cap and lower case De Vinne out- 
line with 5 per cent extra Sunday 
discount.” 

I will not weary the reader fur- 
ther with this meaningless jar- 


gon, but will conclude the pitiful 
history of Jonathan Binks with 
the hope that the man who writes 
the rate cards will some day 
change his evil ~ways. 
a . Ss 

The Board of Trade of Newark, 
N. J., will shortly appoint a special 
committee to raise money, and plan 
to advertise the city. 





A significant tendency of automobile 
policy is reflected in the fact that the 
famous Ormond-Daytona Beach races 
in Florida are being discontinued this 
year. The great expense is not thought 
to be commensurate with returns. 


The National Sales and Advertising 
Company has been_ incorporated at 
Denver, Colo., by Geor, S. French, 
Edward C. Benny and William Jomer, 
at a capital of $10,000. 


Walter C. English has retired from 
the management of the Boston office of 
the Iron Age and associated publications 
after twenty-six years’ service. 





The Cincinnati Inquirer will, after 
February ist, be represented in the 
East by I. A. Klein, New York, and 
by John Glass in the West. 





The Central Dental Association, ie 

sey City, expelled Dr. David B. Sofield 

December 20th for advertising in the 

Jersey City street cars. The charge 

was that his advertisements were in 

violation of the ethics of the society. 
——— +32 


ENVELOPES AS ADVERTISING 
MEDIUMS. 





ExecuTiveE CoMMITTEE OF FOorREIGN 
Missions, PrREsBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Our Watchword—The evangelization of 
the World in this generation. 


NasHvitte, Tenn., Dec, 28, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Use the back of your return en- 
velopes, sent out in all correspondence, 
as a medium for giving out fresh ad- 
verttising material. There is reason 
for preserving such envelopes on the 
part of correspondents, which adds 
value to such space. Each time I have 
a new lot made new matter is placed 
on the back. Also on the face of all 
envelopes used in regular correspon- 
dence print with the addressograph 
machine, a perfect imitation of type- 
writer, a brief attractive notice of some 
line of goods you are offering. Ap- 
pearing to be typewritten compels at- 
tention. This space also should be 
kept filled with fresh material. Samples 
of each of my envelopes herewith. 
Our watchword, which in other lines 
would be the trade-mark, appears on 
both envelopes immediately under our 


name. The reverse side of my receipts 

I use same way as return envelopes. 
RDON; 
Cashier. 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING FOR 
INSURANCE THAT PAID. 


Parkuurst Pusticity AGENCY. 
Atianta, Ga., Dec, 28, 1909. 
Editor of PRinTERS’ Inx: 

We notice in your valued journal of 
December 22nd an article on insurance 
advertising. 

The writer has made a specialty of 
life insurance advertising, doing most 
of his work for a local company—the 
Empire Life Insurance Company. We 
use mostly dailies in the larger cities 
of Georgia and Alabama (the only two 











Which 
Side -of The 
Counter? 














Would she bave to stand all day behind the counter of a busy ée- 
partment store or would she continue to move with the same circle of 


‘Southera company. 
of integrity and sane business ideas. For the year 1008 it wrote more busi- 
peas than any other life insurance company doing business in Georgia. 
Ask us for information. 




















states in which the company is licensed) 
and we are pretty liberal space-users. 
As to results, I only have to state 
that the Empire Life now leads in new 
business and in gain in insurance in 
force every life insurance company 
licensed to do business in the state of 
Georgia. This means just what it says 
—we lead, according to sworn state- 





‘When Hard Make Your 
Times Come Money Work. 








money hal) by Levemted and ample re © payment of obligations 
corve fund to masuained te guaranties The Beapire Lite 9 ec c@cmu ally menaged 
—— Rete we rvetamens wy maurence men ond ire 
lepboider tbe Rmpire Lite 
OldLise Home Old Line , (ame 
Mutual Office Mutual Ottice 
Legal. Addante Legal. Atlante 
Reserve Georgia Reserve George 

















ments made to the Georgia Insurance 
Commissioner for the purpose of taxa- 
tion, all the Eastern and Northern 

eegeniee—_e7ery company. 
All Empire Life business is written 
and placed by this Agency, 
Wa. F, Parkuurst. 





Maine’s 
largest daily 
circulation! 


The net paid circulation of the 
EXPRESS exceeds by Fifty Per Cent 
that of BOTH other PORTLAND 
dailies. 5 


Maine’s 
largest Sunday 
circulation! 


The net paid circulation of the 
SUNDAY TELEGRAM is larger than 
any other Maine Sunday paper. 


Fvening Express 


and 


Sunday Telegram 
PORTLAND, MAINE 








A Gain Every Month 
fof the Year? 


A gain in advertising each 
month of the present year, from 
January to November inclusive, 
testifies to the steady progress 
of The Chicago Record-Herald 
in 1909. 


Ghe 
Chicago Record-Herald 
Gained 2,285 Columns 
-of Display Advertising 


during the first eleven months 
of 1909 over the corresponding 
period in 1908. 

As The Chicago Record-Herald 
refuses “get-rich-quick” and 
other unreliable advertising, 
this means a gain of 2,285 col- 
umns of good clean advertising, 
the only kind that is printed in 
the home paper of the Middle 
West. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—————————— 


a Bhe 
Chicago Record-Herald 
NEW YORK OFFICE 

437 FIFTH AVENUE 
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MISTAKES IN ADVERTIS- 
ING COPY. 





GOOD GRAMMAR A COMMON-SENSE 
NECESSITY — RIDICULOUS STATE- 
MENTS THAT HURT RESULTS — 
— FOOLISH CLOTHING ADVERTISING 
— ADVERTISING A BUSINESS, NOT 
A CLAN-—ADDRESS AT SPRINGFIELD. 





By Stuart Benson. 
Advertising Manager, R. Wallace & 
Sons Mfg. Co. (Silversmiths). 

It will be remembered that a 
few years ago a defense of un- 
grammatical construction in copy 
was made, because it sometimes 
seemed more direct and simple. 
“It don’t shrink,” for instance, 
was considered preferable to the 
more academic “It doesn’t shrink.” 
About that time, I was talking in 
New York with a ieading adver- 
tiser. He asked ine to look over 
some copy he na:l prepared for a 
certain project. I immediately 
criticised a certain grammatical 
error somewhat similar to that I 
have just mentioned, and he start- 
ed ‘on the foregoing defense of 
his stand. He stated that proba- 
bly nine out of ten people would 
not know the difference. I told 
him that he hadn’t thought out 
the subject for himself. He had 
merely swallowed this predigested 
talk about the unimportance of 
grammar because he was too lazy 
to do a little mental mastication 
on his own account. I agreed 
that nine out of ten people would 
not know the difference, but I 
asked him what about the tenth? 
Surely the nine people that lacked 
the finer shade of perception to 
note the mistake would not be an- 
tagonized by good construction, 
whereas the more critical tenth 
man would probably be most un- 
favorably impressed by the faulty 

usage. 

Again, little thought is paid to 
the technical details of realism in 
advertising, in spite of the fact 
that realism is striven for more 
than any other one element. Just 
think how many distorted tennis 
racquets, impossible golf swings, 
incongruities of dress and posture 
we see in advertising illustrations. 
Consider the errors and anachron- 


isms in copy. The remedy is com 
mon-sense and a little care. 

The advertiser is always seek- 
ing for something new, something 
out of the ordinary. He will strain 
himself for this different effect, 
passing by the common-sense rea- 
soning he applies to the other 
branches of his business. And the 
strain is apparent to the observ- 
ing. From a recent issue of a 
well-known weekly I: ‘recently 
clipped some advertisements, to 
save as curiosities. A quarter- 
page that arrested my attention 
because of its very unusual head- 
line, reads as follows: “R & W 
Clothes Will Not Fit.” Certainly 
a frank statement to be put for- 
ward by the makers, but hardly 
a good selling argument. Then, 
in smaller type beneath this head- 
ing, are the words “despondent or 
shiftless men.” So the R & W 
Clothes will fit some sort of a 
man, but they won’t fit the de- 
spondent man. Why they should 
be more appropriate for the opti- 
mistic than for the pessimistic I 
do not know. 

Under the name of an air rifle 
are displayed the words “The Gun 
That Shoots.” Marvelous state- 
ment. That gun would not be in 
the least satisfactory for a parlor 
ornament. Too dangerous. Prob- 
ably that manufacturer’s competi- 
tors used catch phrases of some 
sort or other in their advertising, 
and he had to have one himself— 
and he got it. The knife that cuts, 
the motor that moves, the tree 
that grows—think of the wealth 
of material along this line of 
thought! No one need suffer the 
want of a slogan. 

Muto—The Overcoat Sensation. 
I haven’t yet discovered what the 
sensation is about—every time I 
try to read on, the illustrations 
hold me entranced. But I believe 
it is a convertible overcoat that 
you can turn into a pair of trous- 
ers or something at a moment’s 
notice. The picture, however, is 
its main feature, consisting of two 
college cut-ups, or rather two 
views of the same cut-up, with 
foolish hats on. The thing pre- 
sumably is meant to advertise the 
overcoat, but one’s attention can-. 
not get past the hats. Why these 





ly 
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foolish hats? In this day of good 
artists on every corner, why the 
foolish hats? 

The Colgate people, I notice, 
have a new use for their ribbon 
dental cream. It is used as candy; 
the children eat it now. Whether 
that method will brighten baby 
teeth as eitectually as it claims 
to gratify little tummies is hard 
to deternane. But at any rate, 
what a pneasing alternative this 
presents—if one has an antipathy 
to brushing one’s teeth, one may 
fool mother by eating the tooth 
paste. Soon one may imagine the 
fond parent asking—not as of old, 
“Have you cleaned your teeth this 
morning, Willie?”—but, “Willie, 
have you eaten your dental cream 
this morning?” 

The star curiosity of the lot is 
a single-column masterpiece of 
the ubiquitous clothing manufac- 
turer, clipped from one of the Oc- 
tober magazines. This one has 
at the top a reproduction of a 
picture that will be sent on appli- 
cation—for nothing. Magnani- 
mous offer! This picture shows 
a very spick-and-span young gen- 
tleman with trousers creased to a 
razor edge, kicking a football. Be- 
hind him, partly obliterated by the 
uplifted trouser leg, is a football 
player—at least the person is in 
football clothes, finger tucked coy- 
ly in belt, hand to forehead, shad- 
ing his eyes and gazing with rapt 
expression at the vanishing ball. 
I am sure, judging from the fo- 
cus of the gaze, that punt must 
have been at least eighty yards. 
In the background are three fig- 
ures doing a war dance around a 
spot on the’ ground, presumably 
another football. Underneath the 
picture is the inspiring heading, in 
generous display, “Rah! Rah! 
Rah!” and “Every young man 
with red blood in his veins should 
write at once for this most grip- 
ping and enthralling picture by a 
famous artist.” More gripping 
than enthralling, I think. Who- 
ever the famous artist is, he evi- 
dently never saw a football game. 
except possibly at Vassar. As a 
matter of fact, the football player 
does look more like a woman than 
a man, so probably this is the gen- 
tlemanly coach in immaculate at- 


tire, teaching his perfectly lady- 
like fullback to drop-kick. 

The trouble with these attempts 
at the unusual is that they lack 
balance—they lack the leaven of 
restraint. An advertiser imagines 
himself a perfect Frank Norris 
when he wants realism, and a Poe 
at imaginative description. 

I don’t want to tread on any 
toes, or hurt any feelings, but we 
advertising performers do take 
ourselves so seriously. Perhaps 
the town-crier, our prototype, was 
quite as self-righteous, and I dare- 
say the modern barker considers 
himself a being apart from those 
inside the tent, though indispen- 
sable to the great show. We con- 
sider ourselves—I am_ talking 
broadly of the advertising man as 
a class—as a race apart. We fore- 
gather and talk wisely of our pro- 
fession, prate of psychology, and 
spit and yowl at each other from 
our respective perches on _ the 
street cars, billboards, newspaper 
piles and magazine stacks. Now 
the fighting for our own view- 
points is all right, within bounds 
—that makes life worth while. 
But why the segregation § in 
thought and deed from the other 
business workers? Why the clan? 
Why the claim for science? Busi- 
ness is business and science is sci- 
ence. And when a man talks the 
science of business, the science of 
advertising, look out for a lack of 
fundamentals. He is trying to 
keep your attention off the ground 
by a dazzling aerial exhibition— 
but remember your business is on 
the ground. We are not advertis- 
ing scientists—we are business 
men—or ought to be. I may be 
wrong; business may be a sci- 
ence; but I rather incline toward 
that old Weber & Fields expres- 
sion, “Business is geschaft.” 





George E. Hall, for the past five years 
advertising manager of the Andrew Jet- 
zens Company, Cincinnati and New 

ork, makers of the Woodbury prepa- 
rations, will be associated after Jan- 
vary 1st with the Eastern Advertising 
Company im the interests of the New 
England Street Car advertising. He 
will have headquarters in New York. 


William Griffith, formerly with 
Hampton’s Magazine, has become 
editor and secretary of Travel Maga- 
sine, New York. 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 
for the space of more 
than three-fourths of the 
cars in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
fhe Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. HUMBOLDT BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 






































HERBERT KAUFMAN’S Y. M. 
C. A. ADS. 

A SERIES OF ADS WHICH CREATED 
WIDESPREAD INTEREST AND 
BROUGHT RESULTS—BROAD HU- 
MAN SIDE BROUGHT OUT WITH 
FINE EFFECT—OTHER ASSOCIA- 
TIONS USING THEM TO EXCELLENT 
EFFECT. 





The force of advertising, pure 
and simple, has perhaps never 
been demonstrated in so striking 
a way as by results that have 
come from a series of advertise- 
ments designed to raise money 
for the work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, written by 
Herbert Kaufman. 

Mr, Kaufman is president of the 
Herbert Kaufman & Handy Ad- 
vertising Agency, in Chicago. He 
is also a poet and essayist of wide 
reputation, his verse appearing in 
many popular magazines, and his 
Sunday editorial talks being syn- 
dicated over the whole country. 

The Chicago Young Men’s 
Christian Association wanted a 
series of announcements which 
would explain its work to the 
public and bring funds for extend- 
ing its facilities for looking after 
young men. Mr. Kaufman was 
asked to write such a series, and 
consented with the understanding 
that he be permitted to deal with 
the broad human phases of the 
association rather than its reli- 
gious side, on the principle that 
there are many people of no for- 
mulated religious convictions who 
would be glad to help the organi- 
zation. This was granted, and a 
series of twelve signed “editorial 
talks” followed, of which six are 
reprinted below. 

In speaking to a great audience, 
an orator often selects some aver- 
age person to address himself to. 
This gives him a more concrete 
grasp of his hearers as a body, 
and enables him to reach them 
more surely. 

The same idea was followed in 
writing these Y. M. C. A. edito- 
rials. They are all aimed at some 
individual in that greater audience 
known as the general public, and 
it is an interesting lesson in the 
art of making advertising con- 
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crete to note the six typical indi- 
viduals spoken to in the talks that 
have been selected for reprinting 
here. 

As a poet and essayist, Mr. 
Kaufnian’s work is notable for 
sincere human feeling, strong im- 
agery and coloring, and his in- 
stant grasp of his readers. Some 
of the little inspirational talks and 
verses that appear over his name 
in magazines are as direct and 
forceful as a French poster, and 
these often bring him a hundred 
letters from readers who have 
been moved to express their ap- 
proval. The same qualities appear 
in his Y. M, C. A. talks. They in- 
dicate what advertising copy may 
become when it is written by a 
poet with an advertising training. 

Results were immediate. Money 
and offers of support and co-op- 
eration came in to the Chicago 
Y. M. C. A. Other associations 
asked permission to publish the 
talks as advertising in their own 
communities, and to date they 
have been reprinted by about 180 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions all over the United States. 
It is said that these talks, used in 
Boston recently, were instru- 
mental in raising half a million 
dollars. 

This unique advertising is also 
credited with being at the bottom 
of the “Big Brother” movement 
now under way among the asso- 
ciations, a new scheme of uplift- 
ing work under which men willing 
to do something to help boys 
along are given charge of young- 
sters making their own living, and 
look after them, as older brothers 
would 


YOU MEN WHOSE BROTHERS DIED IN 
THEIR YOUTH, 


And who set up windows, and nay 
and shafts to their memo 

something BIGGER and FINER. yeu 
can build LIVING monuments—you can 
help some boy to the “UP-WAY” and 
do it in the name of that “OTHER” 
whom NOW you can only know when 
you sit at the loom of recollection and 
weave _heart- reoning nenese of the 
“WHAT- aiear AVE-BEEN.” If he 
was the RIGHT sort of a boy (that 
brother of cal he would have pre- 
ferred to have somebody GLAD that 

he came for “A LITTLE WHILE” 
than to have an elaborate memorial 
which can BENEFIT no one. It would 


have pleased him more if you picked 
out some deserving chap whose poverty 
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and responsibilities cut him off from 
mental, and ethical, and physical 
strengthening, and gave HiM a FAKL 
OF ItHE CHANCE which would have 
‘been HIS lot. If there is any way by 
which he knows what 1s happening since 
he..went on the “LONG jOUKNEY” 
he’d be GLAD if his influence 1s work- 
ing for SOMEBODY’S betterment. ‘I'he 
y. M. C, A. is trying to build a 
“HELPING HAND” s0 big that it can 
take hold of ail the young men reaching 
out for UPLIFT. But it needs MUKr 
&UNDS. Can’t the memory of “SUME- 
BODY” send YOUR hand toward the 
check book? 


YOU MEN WHO WERE COUNTRY BOYS 


and came here when Chicago was a 
sprawling, muggy, knock-kneed town, 
remember how hard it was to stand the 
nights. Hall bedrooms aren’t very 
cheerful in the lamp-glow. ‘The city 
was still raw and its people matched. 
Kooks .were hard to get, tree libraries 
hadn't come along, newspapers cost a 
nickel instead of a penny, the tew mag- 
azines in those days were usually out of 
your pocket reach. You wanted com- 
pany—amusement, anything to break 
the awful loneliness and monotony. 
YOU came through sate, YOU had 
the moral, mental and physical strength 
to survive. Perhaps you met the right 
girl in time, but THINK BACK and re- 
call some of the boys who were your 
triends then—WHO GOT IN WRUwu 
an WHO NEVER CAME OUt 
RIGHT. What would it have meant 
for YOU in those days to have had a 
reading-room, a gymnasium, a swim- 
ming-pool, night educational classes, lec- 
tures and talks by men who had trav- 
eled and who had achieved? What 
would it have meant to the boys who 
DIDN’T succeed, who MIGHT have 
been helped to HELP THEMSELVES 
—to keep clean minds and sound bod- 
ies? Boys are STILL coming from the 
country, NIGHTS must STILL be 
passed, AMBITION IS STILL 
STRONG in the big ’teens and little 
twenties, Don’t you think that you 
ought to help dig the “safe thorough- 
fare’? The Y. M. C. A, has OUT- 
GROWN ITS FINANCES, just because 
it HASN’T outgrown its USEFUL- 
NESS. Those INSIDE its doors aren’t 
one, two, three to the number WAIT- 
ING ON THE STEPS. It needs money 
for American manhood, to keep clean- 
liness in youth, to broaden brains and 
backs. It needs some of YOUR money 
—as much as you can afford to give. 
It needs it badly—NOW. 


YOU MEN WHO HAVE NO SONS 


Can AVERAGE things a bit for the 
boys who have no FATHERS—for the 
sons of widows and of invalids—the 
little men with BIG family duties, 
dragged away from the school desk and 
the playground and set down in life’s 
BATTLEGROUND. Theirs is a_ cold, 
gray springtime with the BURDENS 
OF MANHOOD stooping the SaUuL- 
DERS OF CHILDHOOD. Many of 
them are children of gentlefolk, with 
the blind instinct for BETTER things 
and the inborn impulse to ATTAIN 
them, How many will be strong enough 


‘as you guard t 


to SURVIVE their environment —to 
KEEP their heritage of breed—to 
WITHSTAND the pressure of lower- 
ing companionship—how long will it be 
betore the merciless, brutalizing grind 
of creating profits to pay for YUURK 
luxuries shail deprive them of their 
fineness and their type— before the 
CURRENT proves SiRONGER than 
the SWiMMER? 

The Y. M. C. A. wants these, boys in 
its classrooms and its gymnasiums—to 
give them a vista, to bring the traveler 
and the lecturer and instructor to them, 
to set them at the pulleys and the dumb. 
bells, to strengthen their sinews, their 
morals and ther minds. It wants 
EVERY boy who SHOULD come to 
its doors, BUT THE DOORS CAN 1r 
OPEN AS WIDE AS ITS AMBl1- 
TION. Its MISSION is greater than 
its RESOURCE, its treasury is KMP’lY 
and its application list is KULL. How 
many boys without fathers are YOU 
willing to father—how many widows’ 
sons will YOU help? How many such 
educations will you furnish? -Not only 
as a duty to God and to humanitarian- 
ism, but to YOURSELF—as a chance 
to set down a CREDIT entry on the 
ledgers of CONSCIENCE—to counter- 
balance AT LEAST ONE DEBir 
CHARGE THERE. 


SUPPOSE YOU CAME TO CHICAGO 


With your heart full of home-hunger 
and your mind fixed on the rainbow— 
a boy on the doorstep of his maturity, 
unknown, unknowing; where would you 
go—what would you do—how would you 
pass your nights? What would it mean 
to join heart and brain and hope with 
a thousand other cadets of fortune— 
already in moral leash—to avoid the 
white light mirages—to keep from the 
lures of the street? What would it 
mean to bring your tired body to a 
cozy room, or lose the day’s weariness 
in a glorious plunge, and then, re- 
freshed, attend an educational class or 
mingle with elders; wno regard their 
life-knowledge as a stewardship for the 
next generation? The Y. M. C. A. 
could do this for you—is doing it for 
thousands of boys who come to Chi- 
cago to win or lose their life-fight. It 
is making them strong enough to suc- 
ceed by keeping them from growing 
weak. It is raising the average of 
Chicago’s citizenship—forming a yeast 
with which to ferment her to-morrow 
with betterment. Its work is a great 
work, but its funds are not great 
enough *o carry it on. It must raise 
money—NOW! MUCH—— 


THE BOY WHO PLAYS AFTER DARK 


Doesn’t “line ’em out” over the short- 
stop’s head or kick the pigskin to goal, 
he doesn’t throw a fishing pole over his 
shoulder and go whistling down a coun- 
try lane to the perch pond and the 
swimming hole—arc lamps light differ- 
ént games than sunshine. His play- 
fellows aren’t the sort with whom 
— like YOUR boys to roam—they 
now too much that should be foreign 
to them—the morbid banal phases of 
life from which = protect YOUR lads 

em from PHYSICAL 
infection. All day long his feet go 
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stumbling over the office, store and 
factory treadmill. He is a pitiful 
HUMAN in the wheel that is 
turning his BOYHOOD’S PROMISE 
into your MANHOOD’S' PROFIT. 
His TO-DAY belongs to you—don’t 
take his TO-MORROW with it. He 
doesn’t know how many dreams are 
worth dreaming—how many hopes are 
worth the yearning. His muscles are 
flabby and his mind is shriveling from 
is STARV of exercise, 
books and ethics—all the helpings which 
the Y. M, C, A, COULD’ extend to 
him if the Y. M. C. A, could only ex- 
tend ITSELF. No matter what latent 
seeds of ability are in him, or what 
basic physical strength he possesses, he 
is hopelessly handicapped if he is not 
taught how to USE and develop the 
natural resources which he owns, 

The Y. M. C. A. isn’t as big as the 
Y. M. C. A’s USEFULNESS—not 
onetenth big enough, NOT ONE- 
HUNDREDTH BI ENOUGH, its 
ambition to extend is as great as its 
inability to expand. It can’t give 
enough boys a chance because too many 
men who have had THEIR chance own 
BAD MEMORIES. How about you? 
How much can you give for the “boys 
who play after dark’? How much 
WILL you give? A month’s cigar 
money may mean a career for some 
little fellow. Sit down and figure a bit. 
If you’re rich, send in as much as you 
OUGHT to contribute—if ar not, 
as much as you can AFFORD to give. 


YOU MEN WHO EMPLOY BOYS 


in your offices and stores and shops 
want THINKERS, not SHRINKERS— 
WORKERS, not SHIRKERS. You'd 
rather keep men who keep pace with 
your growth, who rise from the rudi- 
ments to be directing heads. Such men 
are worth MOST to you. Their scars 
of experience, once acquired, do not 
have to be DUPLICATED in a string 
of successors, each of whom must make 
SIMILAR bulls and mistakes, AT 
YOUR EXPENSE. But atrophied, 
anemic frames do not generate STAY- 
ING POWER. Stunted, undeveloped 
minds are not capable of initiative. e 
man whose moral fiber has not been 
wrought and shaped is not to be trusted 
with the FULLEST RESPONSIBIL- 
ITIES—morality is NOT AN _IN- 
STINCT, but a product of ENVIRON. 
MENT. i the boy who possesses 
strength WITHIN HIMSELF can lend 
strength to your organization. While 
he is giving you his YOUTH, give him 
the opportunity to give you a broader, 
a more useful and a more profitable 
MANHOOD. : 

The Y. M. C. A. is adding the temper 
of character to thousands of young men 
who need its GYMNASIUM for their 
BODIES, its night EDUCATIONAL 
CLASSES for their BRAINS, and its 
ETHICAL INFLUENCE for their 
CHARACTER UPLIFT. The more 
men it can help, the better it can help 
the commerce of the city. But its 
growth has been so rapid that its pres- 
ent resources are now too small. _ It 
needs money to carry on its work. ‘a4 
YOURSELF by helping the Y. M. C. 
A. to help some of YOUR boys. 
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GREATER PITTSBURGH 


_ In an advertisement in these columns, 
issue of December 8th, we said: 


Study this one point: You can use 
every large newspaper of Pittsburgh at 
less expense than a selection of one or 
two in any other city that compares 
with Pittsburgh in population, or pos- 
sibilities, 

Almost immediately several advertis- 
ers and advertising men questioned the 
statement. Then they began to figure 
and in every instance wound up by 
admitting the correctness of the state- 
ment and letting themselves down 
easily by saying they “had never 
thought of it that way before.” 


This vast and prosperous community, 
with an aggregate of more than a mil 
lion people, has three morning news- 
papers. They vary but little in quan- 
tity of circulation, each having its own 
readers—no one of them duplicating 
the circulation of another to any con- 
siderable extent. Each sells for two 
cents a copy and no returns are al- 
lowed on any of them. 


PITTSBURGH POST 


(MORNING AND SUNDAY) 


has for more than fifty years enjoyed 
the reputation of being a clean, home 
newspaper, printing all the real news, 
without fear or favor. 


PITTSBURGH SUN 


(EVENING) 


under the same ownership and manage- 
ment, has since its establishment within 
the past three years, become a great 
factor in the afternoon newspaper field 
of that city. 


The wise advertiser who contemplates 
an effective campai in this magnifi- 
cent market, and makes a study of pub- 
licity problems, instantly realizes a far 
different condition than exists in many 
other large cities. 


Pittsburgh is one of the largest wage 
earning centres in the country. Over 
six million dollars per week are paid 
out in wages under normal conditions. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 


Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat'l 
Band Bldg., St. Louis. 
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THE FACTS 


Showing Why Printers’ Ink 
Has Been Among the 
“Live Wire” Publications of 1909 
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INCE growth is evidence of health, it follows that PRINT- 
ERS’ INK must be one of the healthiest propositions in the 
whole publication. field. For PRINTERS’ INK has been 
growing by leaps and bounds. The reason lies in the definite 
policy according to which “The Little Schoolmaster” is conducted, 
And the chief feature of this policy is BREADTH. 


There has been no form of advertising not covered by PRINT- 
ERS’ INK during 1909. 

Newspaper Advertising, Magazine Advertising, Farm Paper 
Advertising, Mail Order Advertising, Trade Paper Advertising, 
Street Car Advertising, Outdoor Advertising—each phase of the 
art has been given particular attention in practical, helpful articles. 

Then, to round up the year with the record complete, the last 
eight issues of PRINTERS’ INK in 1909, in addition to the regu- 
lar features, took up specific lines of business in some of the 
most noteworthy articles ever published on the subject of adver- 
tising. In this way the advertising of Shoes, Foods, Household 
Articles, Drugs and Toilet Articles, Office Supplies, Bonds, Banks 
and Securities, and Automobiles, each received individual treat- 
ment. 

Further, in different issues the advantages offered advertisers 
by various sections of the country were analytically considered. 
Canada, New England, the Middle West, the Far West, and the 
South were presented, while the last issue of the year took up 
the matter of the British Markets in comprehensive style. 

Thus 1909 has been a fitting climax to PRINTERS’ INK’S 
21-years’ work in developing advertising and advertisers, and its 
record in this respect is remarkable. 


Is it any wonder that PRINTERS’ INK has GROWN? Note 
the figures printed on the opposite page- 








Printers’ Ink Publishing Company 
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THE FIGURES 


Showing the Tremendous 
Growth of Printers’ Ink’s 
Advertising Patronage in 1909 








————e 


HE results of PRINTERS’ INK’S broad and definite policy 

are heavily emphasized in the figures relating.to the display 

advertising it has carried during October, November and 
December of the years 1907, 1908 and 1909. Here they are: 


1907 1908 . 1909 


(3 months) (3 months) ~ (3 months) 


107 pages 201 pages 459: pages 


These figures are interesting because they show how the in- 
creasing value of PRINTERS’ INK as an advertising medium is 
appreciated by Publishers, Advertising Agents and others who 
desire to reach the big advertisers of the country. 

The percentages of increase are equally significant. 


In the last 3 months of 1908 the display 
advertising carried by PRINTERS’ INK 
showed an increase over 1907 of 884. 

In the last 3 months of 1909 the increase 
over 1908 was 157%. 

In the last three months of 1909 the increase 


over 1907 was 32974. 


PRINTERS’ INK today carries more advertising in one issue 
than in two issues during 1908; and more than in four issues dur- 


ing 1907. 


Will you be among the live publishers and advertising agents 
who are going to use PRINTERS’ INK in 1910? 
_ The readers of PRINTERS’ INK are the very biggest adver- 
tisers in the world. They will spend millions of dollars this year 
for space in Newspapers, Magazines, Farm Papers, Mail Order 
Journals, Trade Papers, Street Cars, Outdoor Space. 

Decide now on how much PRINTERS’ INK space you will use 
this year. Then send us your order for the entire period. The 
best positions go to those who speak first. 








12 West 31st Street, N. Y. City 
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ADVERTISING AND THE 
NEW FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGE PAPER OR- 
GANIZATION. 








AN INTERVIEW WITH.L. N. HAM-~ 
MERLING, HEAD OF THE NEW FOR- 
EIGN LANGUAGE NEWSPAPER AS- 
SOCIATION —— EFFORTS TOWARD 
STANDARDIZATION OF BUSINESS 
METHODS—THE POSSIBILITIES OF 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE TRADE. 





There are in this country to-day 
upwards of 13,000,000 consumers, 
most of whom the manufacturer 
and the merchant who advertise 
nationally do not now interest in 
their wares—and can never hope 
to interest—through any of the or- 
dinary channels of publicity. 

These millions — aptly called 
“the unreached millions’—repre- 
sent a buying power very large 
in its possibilities. They are the 
great foreign-speaking masses. 
While many of them have ac- 
quired a smattering of English 
and use our vernacular to a 
limited extent, their preponderat- 
ing numbers live, move and have 
their being in the language of 
their nativity. Few of them read 
English fluently and most of those 
who do depend on the newspapers 
printed in their own tongue for 
their world news. 

It goes without saying, there- 
fore, that the American advertiser 
cannot successfully talk to this 
enormous element—virtually one- 
sixth of our entire population— 
through the medium of the 
English-printed periodicals. It is 
also obvious they cannot be 
reached through billboards, street 
cars or any of the familiar ad- 
vertising expedients which have 
been used with good results in 
exploiting goods among the other 
five-sixths of America’s con- 
sumers. 

There is only one advertising 
avenue of approach to these “un- 
reached millions” and that is 


through the wide and uncongested 
avenue afforded by the inviting 
columns of their own newspapers. 
A few advertisers of national 
scope have made spasmodic efforts 
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to extend their trade by using 
space in the foreign-language me- 
diums but nothing like attempts 
to go after this big field on a com- 
prehensive scale have been made 
until within the last year. 

Organization by the foreign- 
printed newspapers and the direc- 
tion of their advertising and busi- 
ness policies along more progres- 
sive lines have brought about the 
change. Twelve months ago 321 
of the leading papers of this class 
formed themselves into the Amer- 
ican Association of Foreign News- 
papers under the leadership of 
Louis N. Hammerling, of New 
York City. Mr. Hammerling, a 
Bohemian by birth and wealthy 
by virtue of his possession of 
ancestral estates abroad, had long 
seen the need of such an organiza- 
tion if the foreign press in this 
country was to establish itself on 
a proper basis and was to se- 
cure the large share of American 
advertising patronage to which it 
was entitled. 

With the encouragement of 
some of the most influent’al men 
in our business and national life, 
the association was incorporated 
in November, 1908, and last week 
it rounded out its first year’s suc- 
cessful existence with a birthday 
dinner at the Republican Club in 
New York which was undoubtedly 
the most cosmopolitan gathering 
of publishers, editors and adver- 
tising men ever held anywhere. 
The more than three hundred pa- 
pers in the association include 
periodicals printed in twenty-four 
languages and each language was 
represented at the banquet board. 

Mr. Hammerling speaks nearly 
a dozen of these diverse tongues 
fluently. I. is due to this fact and 
to his perfect understanding of 
the foreign elements in our popu- 
lation that he has been able to 
weld this great number of dis- 
similar mediums into a single com 
pact federation for mutual pro- 
tective and business-getting pur- 
poses, 

Far in advance of the wisest ad- 
vertising men, so deep a politician 
as the late Senator Hanna “dis- 
covered” Mr. Hammerling—then 
a resident of Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 
in 1896. He put him in charge of 























the foreign bureau of the Republi- 
can National Committee, where 
his work was credited with help- 
ing materially in swinging several 
states into the McKinley column. 
In every national campaign since, 
he has held the same important 
post. His opinion on all matters 
affecting the foreign-speaking 
masses is continually sought by 
public men and during the last 
administration he was often con- 
sulted by President Roosevelt, 
who, in 1902, entrusted him with a 
mission which had hastened the 
end of the big coal strike. His 
voice is, therefore, the voice of au- 
thority when it comes to discuss- 
ing the foreign-language news- 
papers. 

“The foreign-language field is 
practically an undiscovered coun- 
try to American advertisers,” 
says Mr. Hammerling. “More- 
over, it is one that the great mer- 
chants and the great manufac- 
turers cannot longer afford to 
neglect. 

“Millions of dollars are spent 
annually by advertisers in trying 
to influence the other five-sixths 
of the population—the English- 
speaking masses—to buy their 
goods. Let these advertisers take 
the non-productive parts of their 
present appropriations—or even 
portions of these non-productive 
parts—and put them to work 
among the foreign-printed papers. 
They will be simply astonished at 
the returns. The foreign field, like 
any other rich, untilled soil, is 
remarkably productive. Adver- 
tisers who have used our papers 
within the last year have found 
this out. They are better satisfied 
every day. 

“A vast array of facts and sta- 
tistics might be adduced to empha- 
size the desirability of going after 
the foreign-language field. A few 
figures will suffice, however. 
Eighty- three per cent of the Latin 
and Slav immigration, which for 
ten years has led all other races, 
is at the age of greatest produc- 
tion—14 to 45 years. The Bureau 
of Commerce and Labor estimates 
the cost of bringing up a child to 
working age in this country is 
$1000. This immigration, there- 
fore, meant to the United States 
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in 1903 alone a gain in economic 
capita! of $754,600,000, 

“In the same year these immi- 
grants brought into the country, 
according to their own declara- 
tions, $21,000,000 in cash. As a 
matter of fact, they brought in 
much" more, many not showing 
their whole wealth. Some indi- 
viduals brought in as much as 
$25,000. All this money has been 
set to work in this country. It 
stays here. 

“The Latins and Slavs are 
thrifty. They have come to the 
land of. opportunity and are de- 
veloping our natural resources. 
They share in every business, pro- 
fession and enterprise. In ten 
years they have built more than 
3,000 churches, costing from $25 - 
000 to $300,000 each and less than 
4 per cent. of these churches are 
mortgaged. 

“These same people have more 

than $200,000,000 in the savings 
banks. In four towns in Penn- 
sylvania Slav miners own $3,500,- 
coo in real estate. 
’ “Italians in New York are es- 
timated to hold $125,000,000 in 
property and $30,000,000 in savings 
banks. The holdings of Italians in 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Boston 
and Chicago are even larger per 
capita. 

“The Jewish population of the 
country has passed the 2 500,000 
mark, there being more than 
1,000,000 of the race in New York 
City alone or more than existed in 
Palestine in its best days. The 
vast majority of these people are 
industrious and prosperous; they 
are succeeding in almost every 
business and their total wealth 
is enormous. They constitute a 
splendid market for the highest 
grades of merchandise of nearly 
every description. 

“The foreign-speaking masses 
buy practically everything - their 
English-speaking neighbors buy. 
They are large consumers of the 
daily necessities and great users 
of package goods. They prefer 
good brands of canned goods. It 
is significant of what American 
advertisers might accomplish that 
they have a high regard for the 
few American trade-marks with 
which they are acquainted. 
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85% 


of all the Managers 

of all the Office Buildings 
in the United States are 
paid subscribers to 


Building 
Management 


They represent with pos- 
sibly two exceptions (Rail- 
way and power equipment 
buyers) the largest consum- 
ing buyers class in the coun- 
try. They buy and supervise 
the buying of everything 
necessary to operate and 
maintain the millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of property under 
their care. 


Building Management 
is the one journal specialized 
to this field. It is the Build- 
ing Managers’ only trade 
paper. 


Building Management 
is the only direct means of 
regularly carrying the sales 
story of your product to 
these buyers. Are we doing 
it? Why not write us 
about it? 


Porter, Taylor & Co. 
PUBLISHERS 


320 Broadway 358 Dearborn St. 
New York Chicago 











“These people read the papers 
printed in their own language far 
more closely than the rest of the 


population read the  English- 
printed periodicals and they be- 
lieve what they read. Their 


papers are almost a Bible to mil- 
lions of them. What the editor 
says is gospel. This is the great 
secret of their advertising influ- 
ence. 

“The foreign-language field is so 
responsive that advantage has fre- 
quently been taken of it by unscru- 
pulous advertisers. The papers 
wish to cut off all questionable 
advertising and this association 
seeks to educate the foreign-read- 
ing masses to deal with estab- 
lished American houses. 

“Prior to this year, few of these 
mediums were getting proper rec- 
ognition from big advertisers be- 
cause their case was not presented 
right. Many of them didn’t solicit 
advertising at all, rates varied 
widely and business men did not 
‘know where they were at’ when 
dealing with the papers. The as- 
sociation has changed all that. Not 
only is it putting the advertising 
on a systematic basis, but it is 
establishing a higher standard for 
the papers themselves. 

“In securing business from the 
national advertisers it is the pur- 
pose of our organization to pro- 
tect the established and reputable 
advertising agencies and to do 
everything possible to bring the 
agencies and the foreign-language 
papers into closer and better re- 
lations. We place our facilities 
for translation and our advice as 
to the foreign-language field at 
the disposal of the agencies and 
allow an agert’s commission of 
ten per cent. Our perfect organi- 
zation will enable any agency to 
deal with the foreign-printed 
papers with the same ease as they 
now reach large lists of English- 
printed mediums. 

“No contracts are made for any 
of its members except with repu- 
table concerns. Each paper owns 
a small amount of stock and 
shares in the dividends. The asso- 
ciation maintains a large force of 
expert translators and has its own 
printing: plant, capable of setting 
up copy in Arabic, Bohemian, Bul- 
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garian, Croatian, Danish, Finnish, 
French, Greek, ‘Hollandish, Hun- 
garian, Italian, Jewish, Lithuanian, 
Norwegian, Polish, Roumanian, 
Russian, Ruthenian, Servian, Slo- 
vak, Slovenic, Spanish, Swedish, 
and Swiss. 

“As an instance of the care with 
which every advertisement offered 
is scrutinized, a certain man want- 
ed to advertise 1,500,000 acres. of 
land in Louisiana. Before we 
would accept the ad. we spent $700 
in sending a man on a two-months’ 
investigating tour in the South, 
and when the ad.,which proved all 
right, is printed, it will be accom- 
panied in each paper by a repio- 
duction of an affidavit to that 
effect. 

“One of the most important 
campaigns yet undertaken in the 
fore'gn-language papers is that of 
the Corn Products Company for 
Karo Corn Syrup. This is run- 
ning in 120 influential mediums, 
and has already yielded large re- 
sults. This is the kind of product 
I want to introduce to the foreign 
reader. I feel I have been a posi- 
tive benefactor to thousands of my 
countrymen and those of other 
races in having been the means of 
helping to make this syrup known 
to them. Formerly when they 
bought a syrup it was as likely as 
not some filthy stuff served out of 
a barrel.” 

Other large national advertisers 
who have used the foreign- 
language papers through Mr. 
Hammerling’s organization are the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Company, the 
Western Union, New York Edison 
Company, Hamburg-American 
Steamship Company, United Shoe 
Machinery Company, D. L. & W. 
Railroad, C. B. Richards & Co., 
bankers and steamship agents, and 
Cesare Conti, importer. 

Many of the foreign-language 
mediums are the official organs of 
large beneficial societies, which 
makes them particularly valuable 
for advertising purposes. 





The Northwest Architect, a new 
monthly publication, has been started 
at Portland, Ore, 


A new German Catholic weekly is 
being established in New York, to be 
known as the New rork Wochenblatt. 
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Over 2, 000 


New Subscribers 








Every Month Since 





June, 1909 


(annual, cash, paid in advance.) 
(no premiums used) 





is the only publication in the 
building field that prints each 
month—and guarantees its 
circulation. The “National 
Builder” is the official buy- 
ing guide of more than 26,000 
Contractors, Builders and 
Carpenters. They buy in 
large quantities and continu- 
ously. Are you reaching 
them? Why not let us give 
you full particulars regarding 
the “National Builder’s” cir- 
culation and its intrinsic 


value to advertisers? 
A POSTAL WILL DO 


Porter, Taylor & Co. 


PUBLISHERS 


358 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
320 Broadway - - New York 
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Little Stories of §ye 








4.— Keeping a Ci nt 








They make a popular-priced Children’s g 


They came to us in their infancy witha 
of their product and to secure the co-ope 


Their first year’s advertising did good wommad every 
then has done better. 


Summed up, the results are over two hundapd fifty j 
five thousand dealers who sell over six miljgpf these { 


Output has been increased seventy-five perdi the pé 
to the plant. 


This is what R. N. A. service on a good arigmas done. 
In the meantime some fifty competing garmamame into 
to-day. 
Most of them were advertised while the ofijpas adve 
Let us refer you to this manufacturer—ask ig we tell 


“R. N. A. results, (ddllar 
without parallel 4 


Write for our “Little Stories” Booklet-agppi tior 
appropriation to earn more. 
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jon to secure a country-wide distribution 
retailers in selling it. 
devery year of R. N. A. advertising since 


fifty jobbers supply the wants of twenty- 
these garments yearly. 
athe past year, necessitating two additions 


done. 
me into the field and but four of them exist - 


advertised and sold. 
we tell the truth when we say: 


dollar invested, are 
ing records.” 


tation to every advertiser who wants his , 
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Personal Service 
Plus Wide Experience 





HAVE the accounts.of a number of 
advertisers who realize what “per- 





| sonal service, plus wide experience” 
means to them. I want a few more—and 
only a few. To such I offer those benefits 
which arise from an advertising cam- 
paign personally planned and personally 
conducted in all its details. I am not 
seeking to build up a big advertising 
machine—I shall take only such accounts 
as I know are worthy, and to which I can 
bring the quality of assistance, which will 
insure the most profitable results. 


I want to call upon or hear from those 
advertisers to whom this character of per- 
sonal service appeals. 


P. B. Bromfield Advertising Agency 
Fifth Avenue Building 


(Fifth Avenue and 23d Street} 
New York City 
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BRILL BROTHERS’ RADICAL 


CHANGE OF ADVER- 
TISING POLICY. 





COMPARATIVE PRICES AND BARGAIN 
SALES AND EXTREME ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS DISCARDED—WHY THE NEW 
POLICY WAS ADOPTED — SEEKING 
FOR TRADE ALONG QUALITY 
RATHER THAN ON PRICE’ LINES— 
NO PICTURES IN PRESENT COPY. 
No longer will pictures of swag- 

ger youths in extreme raiment 
hold the place of honor in the ad- 
vertising of Brill Brothers, clo- 
thiers, of New York. They went 
into the discard lately at the same 
moment that saw the passing of 
such phrases as “Twenty-five dol- 
lars value, for $17.” For Brill 
Brothers Have made a right-about- 
facé in the manner of their news- 
paper advertising, and their new 
policy gives poor comfort to the 
seeker of bargains who noses 
through his newspaper in search 
of clothes worth thirty dollars 
for half the price. 

For from now on Brill Brothers 
are going to do the “straight, 
forceful and sane” variety of ad- 
vertising, as the advertising man- 
ager phrases it. The lover of the 
marked-down in clothes will suffer 
a pang, but the man who buys 
what he wants because it’s good 
will find another kind of appeal in 
his paper that aims to bring pres- 
sure to bear upon his common- 
sense. 

“We realize clearly enough,” 
Maurice Brill, one of the firm, ex- 
plained in an interview, “that 
eventually, in a business of our 
kind, we must have the patronage 
of the man who buys because the 
goods are good and not because 
they are merely cheap. We are 
going to make our advertising a 
messenger that will bring into our 
store the man of the former class, 
rather than the latter. That we 
got so firmly wedded to the bar- 
gain advertising was perhans an- 
other example of how in life peo- 
ple take the ‘easiest way.’ The 
man who was formerly in charge 
of our publicity found that goods 
could be moved quickly if he ad- 
vertised a ‘Sale’ or ‘big values for 
less money.’ People flocked into 


our stores and trade was brisk in 
some of the lines. You notice 
that I do not say all of the lines. 
Let me illustrate what I mean. 
“A man in Harlem sees our ad- 
vertisement of overcoats, ‘twenty- 
five-dollar values for seventeen 
dollars.’ He drops around to see 
the goods when he’s next down- 
town. Now, it may be a very 
pretty theory that the n-oWem of 
selling is solved if you can get 
your store full of folks. But I say 
no. The man from Harlem asks 
to see that twenty-five-dollar over- 
coat for seventeen dollars, and a 





Margaret Illington, 
the actress, was recently quoted as saying: “My one 
desire is to have a home and children of myown; to 
darn socks, and care for my own home.” 

Do you want “to darn stockings?” Aren't you 
busy enough, as it is? Wouldn't you like to forget 
all about slip stitches and darning? ‘ You can. 

“HOLEPROOF STOCKINGS,” black, tan, and 
black, with white feet, six pairs for $2.00. “HOLE- 
PROOF LUSTRE HOSE” (silk-like finish’ extra 
light weight, in black and in tan, six pairs for $3, 
Guaranteed free from rips, tears and holes 
for six months, or new stockings. FREE. 

Nioegeeet Ot sien op tits, ee $4.80 
PETA TT AS gee 


SOLD IN NEW YORK ONLY BY 


CLOVMIERS: ig CONVENIENT STORES. 


279 BROADWAY. nr. Chambers St. sears STREET, cor. 3d Avenue. 
INION SQUARE. ee nr. topass 7 CORTLANDT, nr. Greenwich. 


Lg Lt. 











THE NEW KIND OF ADVERTISING 


slick salesman immediately begins 
to show how much better it would 
be if he would buy one of the 
forty-dollar values at twenty-eight 
dollars. Once in a while.the sales- 
man succeeds, but often he fails, 
through no fault of his own. 

“Bargain advertising was bring- 
ing into our store a class of cus- 
tomers to whom values made a 
less forceful appeal than low 
prices, or allegedly low prices. 
Only a small proportion of those 
who responded in this way could 
be regarded as able to buy our 
better goods, which, therefore, lay 
upon the shelves while multitudes 
passed them by. 

“I know from what I have seen 
and heard outside the store that 
the public has a notion that Brill 
Prothers handle the cheaper lines. 
Many newspaper readers will 
doubtless be surprised to know 
that we have always carried forty 
and fifty-dollar suits as well as 
those advertised for thirteen-fifty. 
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“The members of the firm never 
put their hearty O.K. upon the pol- 
icy of advertising continually sales 
and big«values for little money. 
But our advertising manager 
seemed to know what he was do- 
ing, and he did get our store filled. 

“For the past two or three years, 
until we instituted the new order 
of advertising, our seasonable sales 
were heavily advertised in the dai- 
lies. The sales habit grew so that 
this last fall, in October, we had 
a sale of our fall goods. Think 
of it! A sale of goods whose sea- 
son had just begun! So all around 
the calendar. The constant ham- 
mering in of bargain sales made 
Brill Brothers synonymous with 
cheapness. Moreover, it was bad 
business. 

“The members of the firm ap- 
proached this conclusion after they 
had heard the talk of their friends 
and had seen that the customers 
in the stores were of the transient 
variety. 

“It’s the ambition of each of us 
to build a business that will have 
as a foundation satisfied buyers 
who will come again. Such steady 
buyers are not created by adver- 
tising bargains and filling your 
aisles with customers who couldn’t 
wear fifty-dollar clothes if they 
wanted to. The bargain buyer is 
a bird of passage, who flits from 
one store to another, picks up a 
low-priced piece of goods here 
and another there; it doesn’t mat- 
ter as long as it’s a ‘bargain.’ 

“Brill Brothers got to the part- 
ing of the ways. We went into 
executive session and voted to call 
a halt. Brill, in the coming ad- 
vertising, should be made to con- 
vey an impression of quality, along 
with -reasonable prices. We, as 
common-sense business men, didn’t 
care any longer to outrage sound 
economics by advertising regular- 
ly reductions of forty and fifty 
per cent. 

“Don’t understand me to say 
that we shall never advertise spe- 
cial sales again. We shall most 
certainly do so, but they will be 
advertised at times that are sea- 
sonable. We shall give the public 
the benefit of our buying facilities 
and tell about our goods in 
straightforward copy, without the 


exaggerated note that has been 
struck in our former advertising.” 

Mr. Brill went on to say that 
the quick change of front, made 
actually overnight, has brought 
down the adverse judgment of the 
trade, and even of the house’s own 
salesmen. Some of the trade pa- 
pers think that Brill Brothers have 
made a, mistake. On the other 
hand, the advertising men say, 





“Just what I wanted! 


Only—It might have been a Size larger." — 
if wae Christmas gitt was purchased at any of 
the Brill stores, and it isn't satisfactory, bring 
it back and have it set right. 

Brill clothes, that are always right:— 


Overcoats 





lf 





Worsted Suits, in the new Lotion 
Very diativeuve Overcosts. 1 rough pea andin ary toe bath 95 99 
——: $24.50 = ith fancy weaves . 
cofere Rewgh « Gsish Cheviel Suits, with 
Overcoats. in dark gray and tight! wants, $2009 


mixtures, boxy or vs and + 
eoSFuine : $19.00 Ohne neat gray Mixtorey 


jancs greys 
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ANOTHER RECENT AD. 


“Bully!” and “Good business in 
the long run!” 

The copy now being put out is 
unadorned with pictures. 

“We have increased our space 
slightly, but oddly enough, after 
we changed the style of our ad- 
vertising, some men in the trade, 
who, I know, missed our peculiarly 
designed copy, didn’t see the new, 
and asked why we had quit adver- 
tising. We expect to lose some 
business for a time. We can’t ex- 
pect anything else. But we know 
we are going to bring into our 
stores a class of buyers who will 
come again if they are suited; we 
are building for the future.” 

Brill] Brothers began business in 
1887 in a very small way in Cort- 























landt street. With almost no 


_money for advertising, the firm 


shifted as best it could until the 
growth warranted a liberal adver- 
tising expenditure. The house is 
now using all the New York morn- 
ing and evening papers, and the 
total yearly outlay for publicity 
runs up to about $150,000 a year. 

Vicissitudes and clever shifts at- 
tended the early efforts of Brill 
Brothers to secure advertising. 
Soon after the store on Cortlandt 
street was rented and the goods in, 
Samuel Brill was watching the 
crowds jam along the walk. Why 
not let them know that Brill 
Brothers were doing business? 

A hurdy-gurdy man, who had 
earned somewhat of a reputation 
for the tunefulness of his organ, 
was engaged to grind out his mel- 
ody in front of the store. Crowds 
grouped around and, as they were 
expected to do, read, while they 
listened, the announcements in the 
windows of the store. This little 
dodge sweiled the receipts. 

At another time Brill Brothers 
left some cases on the walk in 
front of the store. The concern 
next door complained to the Bu- 
reau of Incumbrances, neglecting to 
take the beam out of its own eye 
in the form of a litter of boxes 
and rubbish before its place. Brill 
Brothers set the stage and waited 
for an officer. He came, with di- 
rections that the Brills clear their 
walk. The latter pointed to the 
complaining neighbor next door. 

“Can’t help it; clear up!” 

Again Brill Brothers made a 
stage wait until the Bureau came 
around wth a cart. Then, at a 
final admonition, they began slow- 
ly, very slowly, to remove the con- 
tents of the cases; but not before 
they had tacked up a big sheet let- 
tered thus: “Our neighbors, next 
door, complained about our cases 
to the Bureau of Incumbrances, 
which is now taking them away, 
while that place next door is itself 
littered in front with boxes, bar- 
rels, and skids. Is this fair?’ 

A great crowd gathered and the 
police came and told the Brills 
to take down the signs. They did 
so, but not till a reporter came and 
got the material for a story that 
gave them a lot of advertising. 
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In the 
Middle West 


THE AGRICULTURAL 
EPITOMIST is the favor- 
ite farm paper in 225,000 
farm homes. It is one of 
the best edited, best printed, 
farm papers in the country, 
and is close to the hearts 
and pocket-books of its 
readers. 


It is twenty-eight years 
old and is still growing — 
fast. 80,000 new and re- 
newal paid-in-advance sub- 
scriptions have been re- 
ceived since July. 


Advertisers are enthusi- 
astic over the prospects for 
an immense trade among 
farmers this year. They 
recogniz THE EPIT- 
OMIST as one of the great- 
est business-bringing forces 
they can use, and are taking 
advantage of the opportu- 
nity it offers of reaching 
a great. number of farm 
people. 


We want to tell you more 
about this great monthly 
farm paper and show you 
why it will pay you to in- 
clude it in your list for the 
coming season. 





May we send you the 
Facts and the Proof ? 
The 
Agricultural Epitomist 
SPENCER, IND. 
or 


FISHER SPECIAL AGENCY 
150 Nassau Street 
New York 
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Funny Things That Happen In 
Advertising 














Wallace C. Richardson, the 
well-known farm paper represen- 
tative, recently advertised for an 
office boy. The ad specified that 
he must be of good family, living 
at home and must have had a good 
school education. 

The Richardson folk sorted the 
returns in the usual blasé manner 
until they struck this: 

“From the tone of your ad I gather 
that you want some sweet little mam- 
ma’s boy to work for $4 a week and 
a five spot on Christmas. But if you 
want a live wire with a real ambition 
to learn the advertising business— 
one who will stick his nose in every- 
one’s business and ask questions until 
he finds out what he is after, I am 
that fair-haire¢ boy.” 

He did not get the job; which 
let be a solemn example to all 
facetious and flippant advertisers 
who think they are terribly smart. 

* « * 


An Asbury Park correspondent 
asks which is the better business 
in the advertising line—soliciting 
or writing ads? 

Soliciting, my boy, soliciting! 
You can carry ten copy depart- 
ments in your vest pocket, and 
have cordons of bulge-browed ad 
writing experts crawling around 
your feet, if by hook or by crook 
you can command the advertising 
of some important advertiser. 


* * * 


Columbus, Miss., must be an 
awful place. At least that’s the 
way it looks to some one who has 
never been there, after reading the 
following druggist’s ad in the Sun- 
day Dispatch. 

A HURRY-UP CALL. 

Quick! Mr, Druggist—Quick!—box 
of Bucklen’s ‘Arnica Salve—Here is a 
quarter—For the love of Moses, hurry! 
Baby’s burned himself terribly — 
Johnnie cut his foot with the axe— 
Mamie’s scalded—Pa can’t walk from 
the piles—Billie has boils—and my 
corns ache. She got it and soon cured 
all the family. It’s the greatest healer 
on earth. Sold by all druggists. 

C For Sale by Mayfield-Ramage Drug 
0. 





Printers’ INK invites subscrip- 
tions to send a Red Cross relief 
train down without delay. 

* x * 


Thick and fast as December 
snows come the new magazines, 
The Harpon is the name of one— 
with a subtitle, “the magazine that 
hurts.” 

It is published in Denver, Col., 
for the purpose of reforming the 
railway mail civil service. If you 
don’t believe that it hurts just dip 
into its pages a little, and read 
the story and the picture about 
iced rat soup and see whether you 
won't need medical assistance al- 
most instantly. 

* * * 

The newest way to fan the ad- 
vertising spark in the jaded local 
merchant is by conundrum. Here 
is one such heroic effort now do- 
ing yeoman service in the cause: 


Why"is a merchant who doesn’t ad- 
vertise his business like a man throw- 


.ing a kiss to a girl in the dark? Be- 


cause, while he knows what he’s doing, 
no one else does, 
* * 

Once in a while Printers’ INK 
gets dispatches to prove that Eng- 
land is behind the times in adver- 
tising. This may be so collectively 
but it is far from being so in- 
dividually. 

The austere London Times the 
other day printed a long advertise- 
ment (anonymous) in which the 
advertiser called upon some of 
those over-burdened millionaires 
who are frequently quoted as com- 
plaining that their wealth does not 
bring happiness, to hand over to 
him about one million pounds 
sterling, in order to let him prove 
the fallacy of the complaint! 
Good reason why copy follows, in 
which he argues that in two years 
he can prove his case, promising 
to keep a minute diary of expendi- 
tures and experiences, and finally 
submitting his records and _ his 
Esquimaux to a committee of busi- 
ness men. 
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An interviewer, who tracked out 
the advertiser, found him not a 
crank but a somewhat foxy stu- 
dent of human nature -who admits 
that it is against all logic to ex- 
pect a reply but nevertheless he 
expects. Advertising men will join 
in wishing him many happy re- 
turns for the New Year. Print- 
ers’ Ink will be glad to later an- 
alyze his cost per inquiry. 


* * * 


The mineral water advertising 
war goes merrily on, The poor pub- 
lic scarcely knows which is where 
and where is which. White Rock, in 
a recent newspaper ad, claims that 
it is “The Only Water, domestic 
or foreign, which is never put in 
a bottle that has been used be- 
fore.” On the other hand, the 
Man-a-cea Water Co. advertises 
quite distinctly “We do not redeem 
or refill any bottles.” Where is 
the dear advertisement-reading 
public at after reading both? 

e $e --¢ 


Fate is most miserably unkind. 
It never rains but it pours. Fire 
recently destroyed the plant of the 
Homeless Child, which is a publi- 
cation issued by the Mission of the 
Immaculate Conception, at Mount 
Loretta, Staten Island. 

* * & 


Not satisfied with having the 
greatest stove advertiser in the 
world, and with getting more pub- 
licity now than any other city of 
40,000 in the country, Kalamazoo 
(need we say Michigan?) recently 
made a bid of $100,000 for the big 
prize fight. This in the face of 
the fact that it knows that Michi- 
gan’s Governor would not possi- 
bly allow the contest to take place! 
Consequently Kalamazoo got men- 
tion in press dispatches from one 
end of the country to the other 
without a single penny of expense. 
Such is the advertising instinct 
which “Bill” Thompson has in- 
culcated into the natives! 

There is other evidence that 
Kalamazoo is alive, for the Kala- 
mazoo Evening Press has just 
passed the 8,000 circulation mark, 
which is rather unusual in a town 
of that size, 
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The respect 
and confidence 
of its readers, 


that element called 
“quality” which makes 
the advertising in its col- 
umns so _ effective, is 
strongly held by the 


Worcester 


(MASS.) 


Gazette 


Its readers know that the 
GAZETTE is devoted to the 
best interests of the city of 
WORCESTER and it has 
never betrayed their trust. 


Largest Evening Circulation 


The GAZETTE has the 
largest evening circulation 
ever attained by any paper 
in WORCESTER or in Cen- 
tral or Western Massachu- 
setts. 


WORCESTER’S 

“HOME” PAPER 
Low Advertising Rate. 
Examined by A. A. A. 
and by Audit Co. of N. Y. 


For Worcester-The Gazette! 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 
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THE VAN CAMP MILK ALL- 
COPY POSTER CAM- 
PAIGN. 





AN EVOLUTION IN POSTER COPY— 
EDUCATIONAL WORK BEING DONE 
WITH THEM—PARALLEL CASE IN 
STREET-CAR ADVERTISING — IDEAS 
NOT PICTURES DEPENDED UPON TO 
GET ATTENTION—POSTING A TOWN 
IN ADVANCE OF SALESMEN. 





Few national advertisers have 
studied poster advertising more 
practically than Frank Van Camp, 
who has in the past year or more 
done such wonderful things for 
evaporated milk consumption. 

The present series of posters for 
Van Camp’s milk is a distinct de- 
parture from the usual conception 
of the advertising which can be 
done on a poster. Even experi- 





DID THE MILKMAN 
FORGET YOU? 


You don't have 
to take any chances 
about the milkman 
missing you. TeH 
your grocer to bring 
a dozen cans of Van 
Camp’s™the pure 
milk. That’s Conve: 
nience. 


Make an oyster stew 


with it. 


ONE OF THE POSTER SERIES. 








enced advertisers have doubted 
the value of poster advertising for 
anything but general publicity. 
That an educational campaign, all 
copy, could be conducted on post- 
ers is a project which has had few 
believers. 

Street-car advertising has gone 


through a similar evolution. There 
was a time when, but a few years 
ago, general publicity — pictures 
and catch phrases—were supposed 
to be the only advertising possible. 
Nowadays, there are plenty of all- 
copy cards to be seen. 

Mr. Van Camp’s poster cam- 
paign is along the same lines of 





YOU HAVE A MIND 
OF YOUR OWN 


Van Camp’s is the 
purest, richest, cream: 
iest milk you can buy 
=but it costs no more 
than the many other 
milks with “fancy” 
names. Be careful to 
ask for and be sure 
you get 


VAN CAMP’S MILK 


Try it with your coffee. 
Se 








argument and typographical lay- 
out as his newspaper advertising, 
and the posters themselves are the 
best answers to the question 
whether they will be read. With 
a rule border and an underscoring 
of headlines in red, with generous 
white space, the words stand out 
with remarkable effect. Mr, Van 
Camp is depending , not on color, 
or picture or oddity, to accom- 
plish the vital thing of securing 
attention—he is depending on 
ideas. ’ 

He believes that he is getting 
enough “bite” out of the thought 
in the headlines to make people 
stop and read, There can be no 
picture or art combination so sure 
of winning the interest of readers 
as the simple appeal to one of the 
problems of daily household life. 

In using posters Mr. Van Camp 
has made many interesting dis- 
coveries as to how to use them to 
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the best sales effect. One of 
these is how to use them in con- 
nection with the visit of salesmen 
ina town. He has found that the 
posting of a town should begin 
just a day or two before sales- 
men arrive to canvass grocers. 
This is the time when the psycho- 
logical effect of the posters is 
keenest. If they are posted very 
much longer in advance the deal- 
er’s inflated expectance of the de- 
mand they will create may be dis- 
appointed, and the posters are an 
old story by the time the salesmen 
arrive. 
+0 + 
MORE COMPLAINT OF HOTEL 
EXCHANGE AGREEMENTS. 





Lynn, Mass., Dec. 17, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ !NK: 

More power to you in the senna d of 
the abuses of the hotel exchange adver- 
tising graft. You will do publishers 
and other representatives a _ positive 
service by rounding up the offending 
New York hotel proprietors. No doubt 
there are those in other cities, but the 
New York hotel grafters are believed to 
be the principal offenders. Advertising 
agents get their commission from the 
gullible publishers, who expect the hotel 
men to abide by the contract. My ex- 
erience has shown that the larger num- 

r of New York hotel proprietors are 
fair and honest in the recognition of 
these contracts, but there is a small 
number in the run-down hotels which 
formerly had a reputation for decency 
who take this means to get advertising 
and then go back upon their word. 

I hope you will find a way to publish 
a list of the grafting hotels who delude 
publishers by failure to keep their ad- 
vertising contracts. 

Epwin W. InGaAtts 


- —_+ o> 


The Inland Herald is the name of a 
new Spokane, Wash,, afternoon and 
Sunday newspaper to appear beginning 
with January 25th. It will be pub- 
lished by the Allan Hayes Publishing 
Company. George A. Somarindyck, 
formerly business manager of the Mem- 
phis News Scimitar, is now in Spokane, 
and will act as manager. 


The Blaine-Thompson Company, ad- 
vertising agents, Cincinnati, held its an- 
nual meeting recently and elected its 
board of directors with J. E, Thompson 
president and treasurer. 





A new afternoon daily has just made 
its appearance at Houston called the 
Houston Evening Record. C. H. Ab- 
bott is the editor. 





Beginning with the spring season, 
H. S. Sternberg will place in a large 
list of foremost newspapers advertise- 
ments for A. B. Kirschbaum & Com- 
pany (manufacturers of Kirschbaum 
lothes), Philadelphia, Po. 
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SOME INTERESTING CURRENT 
CAR CARDS. 





Nothing isso convincing concernrig 
the wider appreciation of car advertising 
as the unusually good copy now being 
ut out by various national advertisers. 

o greater care is expended in pre- 
paring costly magazine advertising than 
is being given to car cards by repre- 
sentative advertisers, 

Another interesting evidence of the 
liveness of the car card advertising peo- 
ple is the new advertisers they are de- 
veloping—advertisers who have never 
advertised anywhere before. 








SOME OF THE BEST CURRENT CARDS, 
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600 PUBLICATIONS FOR AD- 
VERTISING TAXIDERMY 
BY MAIL. 


NEBRASKA SCHOOL TEACHER’S WIDE- 
SPREAD CAMPAIGN TO ALL CLASSES 
—FARM PAPERS, MAIL-ORDER PA- 
PERS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 
(FOREIGN LANGUAGES ALSO) USED 
ALL THE TIME, 


By Omer F. Doud. 

Glance through the advertising 
section of the publication that lies 
nearest your hand, and the chances 
are that you will find therein a 
modest one-inch ad advising you 
to “learn to mount birds.” If you 
happen to be well fixed in this 
world’s goods and are not inter- 
ested in stuffing birds for profit, 
your sporting instincts are ap- 
pealed to, and you are asked to 
“decorate your home with the 
beautiful trophies.” Also, it is 
mentioned that you may learn to 
“tan skins and make rugs,” thus 
putting in a strong bid for the 
business of the prospective bene- 
dict and even the “missus” her- 
self. You cannot get away from 
it. Be you priest, pauper, farmer, 
lawyer, socialist, or so dense a 
foreigner that no English can ap- 
peal to you, there is no escape. 

“N. W. School of Taxidermy” 
is the name, and it had its incep- 
tion in the overmastering love of 
duck hunting of a young Nebraska 
school teacher. You can find that 
same fourteen-line copy in Popular 
Mechanics, McClure’s, Baseball, 
the Winnipeg Telegram, Woman's 
World, Wisconsin Agriculturist, 
Appeal to Reason, and the Literary 
Digest. In all, about 600 publica- 
tions are used, and humanity must 
see that copy regardless of every 
conceivable class distinction, so 
long as humanity reads. Foreign 
language papers are used for those 
who cannot read English. 

J. W. Elwood, of Halstein, Ia., 
taught a country school four 
years ago. That is to say, he 
taught school when he wasn’t duck 
hunting, for Mr. Elwood loved the 
festive duck better than most 
things. He was equally fond of 
stufing and preserving them, and 
finally discovered a quick and easy 
method of mounting the trophy or 








tanning the hides, as suited his 
fancy. Mr. Elwood then set about 
the task of imparting his discoy- 
ery to others. The Hunter, Trad- 
er and Trapper carried a small 
$5.00 advertisement, shortly after, 

Now, Mr. Elwood was not ai 
advertising man. Yet he devised a 
“follow-up” system, that for sim- 
plicity and genuine “pulling pow- 
er” was pretty near perfection, 
When an inquiry came from the 
advertisement he promptly insti- 
tuted a rapid fire campaign, aimed 
at that particular individual, so far 
as he was able to judge of his con- 
dition from his letter. 

About this time, while the busi- 
ness was still in its infancy, Jesse 
I", Mattison, of the Gundlach Ad 
vertising Agency, of Chicago, be- 
ing in the vicinity of Omaha, 
where the now prosperous school- 
master resided and having been 
attracted by the advertising, called 
upon Mr. Elwood. The result of 
his call was that the Gundlach 
agency secured the account. The 
system, of “follow-up” was changed 


BIRDS— 
and at 











but little. A “special offer, good 
for one week,” was added to the 
“follow-up,” and a gradual in- 
crease in mediums was made. 
“It is astonishing,” said Mr. 
Gundlach, “how many people an- 
swered those little fourteen-line 
advertisements. You see, the 
field was practically unlimited. 
There was something to offer to 
every one. If a man did not care 
to stuff his own birds, he could 
purchase almost anything in the 
line of taxidermy supplies from 
Elwood. We insisted that EI- 
wood add a line of general sup- 
plies as well as the heads of buf- 
falo, elk, etc., for the better class 
of residences. Of course, the main 
business was selling the course in 
taxidermy, and that was naturally 
the largest field. All boys living 
where it is possible to shoot ducks 
and birds want to stuff them, par- 
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WAS HINGTON'S 1 ——] LI NCOLN'S DEDICATION OF 
FAREWELL TO HIS — =_>= GETTYSBURG NATIONAL 


Washington and Lincoln COMFORT 


For February, 1910 


Like that of last February, which was such a winner with our subscribers and a 
big puller for our advertisers, will be a . ial ional ber attractively 
featured with smart stories and bright special articles about the two great hcroes 
and the popular saint whose anniversaries make that month notable. 


COMFORT’S Six Million Readers 


Are Lincoln’s “plain people”, as he called that great army of productive workers 
on whose earning and spending depends the prosperity of the nation. 

They are expectantly looking for this interesting mid-winter COMFORT for 
home entertainment through the stormy February evenings. They are expect- 
antly looking for mail-order bargains too, and that is why 


93% of COMFORT’S Subscribers Read Its Ads 
And 81% Answer Them 


COMFORT holds the record, and February COMFORT will be a record-break- 
ing — for its advertisers. . i 

r recent issues have been crowded with advertising to our prescribed limit; 
so apply early if you want the best there is, and 


Secure Space in February COMFORT 


Forms close January 15. Apply through any reliable agency, or direct to 


Hew York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. W.H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette -Bidg. 
WALTER R. JERKING, Jr., Representative AUGUSTA, MAINE FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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ticularly birds of bright plumage.” 

The campaign is unique in 
many respects. In the first place, 
there seemed to be no class of 
publications that could not pro- 
duce business. Another odd fea- 
ture was the extraordinary num- 
bers of mediums uséd; but the 
most striking feature of the en- 
tire campaign was the cost. Mr. 
Gundlach is sponsor for the state- 
ment that at no time did the 
monthly expenditure exceed $1,- 
500, and reached those figures 
only in the height of the hunting 
season. Pages were used in Pop- 
ular Mechanics, Argosy and All 
Story, but outside of these three 
publications all copy was fourteen 
lines, with a tiny cut for illus- 
tration. Among the mail-order 
papers which produced exception- 
ally good returns were the Wom- 
an’s World, Home Life, Luptonr’s 
List, Vickery and Hill’s List, Grit 
and People’s Popular Monthly. 
A large number of farm journals 
were used, including Farm, Stock 
and Home, St. Paul Farmer, Wis- 
consin Agriculturist, the Capper 
publications, Pierce publications, 
Nebraska Farmer, Twentieth Cen- 
tury Farmer and Breeders’ Ga- 
sette. Of course, the most proli- 
fic producers were the sporting 
magazines, and practically every 
one was used, The most success- 
ful were Hunter, Trader and 
Trapper, Field and Stream, Sports 
Afield, Outers’ Book, Recreation, 
Outing, Rod and Gun, Out- 
door Life and the National 
Sportsman, The national maga- 
zines of general circulation were 
used sparingly, but Everybody's, 
Munsey’s, and McClure’s are giv- 
en credit for proving exceedingly 
profitable. Quite a few religious 
papers were added to the list, and 
oddly enough, found many devotees 
of hunting among their readers. 
Some socialist papers were also 
used. The dailies were not for- 
gotten, and a large number re- 
ceived a share of the business, in- 
cluding the Kansas City Journal, 
Kansas City Star and Atlanta 
Constitution. 

Emboldened by their success, 
the Gundlach Agency decided to 
try out some of the higher-grade 
of women’s publications, and 








found that the Pictorial Review, 
Modern Priscilla, the Butterick 
Trio, and Woman’s World could 
produce replies as cheaply as any 
of the other publications, with the 
exception of the sporting papers. 
The Saturday Evening Post, Col- 
lier’s and the Literary Digest also 
carried the business. 





Arthur Capper’s new fireproof building 
was severely tested December 19th by 
an explosion of natural gas coming in 
tnrough a telephone conduit. A fire 
arose which was successfully confined 
to the press room, 
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"AR RNS 
You Will if You Use 


STATESMAN 


WEATHER proof 
Signs 













On fences, poets, buildings 
—they are pulling big for 
thousands of advertisers. Our “Glaze”’ finish 
is proof against weather conditions 1 to 5 years, 
Patent Clasp makes Statesman Sigus the only kind 
you can use on wire fences, All sizer, any com- 
‘ination of fast colors, printed on heavy board, 
We prepay freight and furnish catch phrases, 


Most Economical Advertising 
Bach sign works all hours, all weathers, for years, and 
costs _ 1 to 3 ote, Where can you get equal service 
Write now on letter head for price list, sam- 
ples and book, “‘Do You Believe in Signs?” 
best concerns in YOUR line are using our goods. Ask us 
WHO. High-Ciass Salesmen Wanted. 


STATESMAN COMPANY 
57 Jefferson Av., Marshall, Mich. 



















WE HAVE PREPARED SUCCESSFUL SHOW- 
CARDS AND WINDOW NOVELTIES 
tor Bovril, Armours' Meats, Dewar’sWhisky, 
Skipper Sardines, Van Houten's Cocoa and 
practically all the most succes:ful British 
Advertisers, We are the sole proprietors of 
Mathews’ Aerial Gauze Showcards, Aerial 
‘Thread Showcards and other window dis- 
play novelties. Some new creations in course 
of preparation. Advertisers desirous ot se- 
curing “out of the ordinary’’ attention, ar- 
resting window display material, please 
state wants and quantities. Send dummy 
sample ——- and we will submit free of 
charge suitable specimens and charges. 


T. Mathews & Co., 12 Short St., Leicester, Eng. 
United States Representative 
MR. FRANK A. 8 GER 
2809 Shenandoah Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 








Lincoln Freie Presse 


German Weekly 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Has the largest circulation of any news- 
paper printed in the German language on 
this continent—no exce ptions. 


CIRCULATION 142,440 











RATE 35 CENTS 
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An interesting advertising novelty is 
being placed in grocery stores and other 
laces by the Oral & Motion Advertising 
company, 95 Washington Street, Chi- 
cago. It is a glass case containing fifty 
painted advertising cards, which 2 
every few seconds. Samples of goods 
may be shown as well. At the top of 
the case protrudes a phonograph horn, 
and as the cards change a phonograph 
talks about the different articles dis- 
played. Music records are alternated, if 
desired. This device has proved a 
strong attraction at expositions, food 
shows and similar affairs, drawing 
people from all parts of a large hall the 
moment it begins to talk, and by using 
special records it is possible to make 
it heard fully a mile. 





Current Literature claims to have 
multiplied the number of its readers by 
ten in less than five years, 
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The Fairchild Company, publishers of 
Men’s Wear, got out an unusually bi 
edition December 22nd containing 229% 
pages of advertising. 





The  Esser-Wright-Estey Company, 


advertising agency, Utica, N. Y., has 
enga ed J razier Shaw, lately with 
the J. alter Thompson Company, as 


one of its principal staff men. 





S. A. Packler, editor of the Hazle- 
hurst, Ga., News, has staged a play 
written by himself, called “The Ups 
and Downs of a Country Editor,” and 
is preparing to play it in the leading 
Southern cities. 





The Nashville, Tenn., Tennessean, the 
Kansas City Post and the Vancouver, 

C., World have been elected to mem- 
bership in the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, 











J. Walter Thompson Co.’s 


PANISH 


ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 


UR department for advertising in the local publica- 
tions of Spanish America and the Philippine Islands 
is thoroughly organized and fully equipped to give 
the most advantageous service to our clients. We shall 
be .pleased to furnish sample copies of newspaper issues 
from the various territories, with the lowest rates for 
advertising. We prepare advertisements and have the 
matter set up and electrotyped, if desired. The idiomatic 
translation of labels, circulars, and pamphlets is one of 
the specialties of the Spanish Department. 
The rapid growth of our trade with Spanish-American countries, 


and its great profitableness, sliould attract the attention of every 
manufacturer who has wares suitable for the markets of these 


countries, 


Our knowledge of the territory enables us to offer valuable assist- 
ance to those planning an advertising campaigh in South American 
States. We shall be pleased to furnish any information that our 
friends may desire regarding registration of trade marks, manner 
of packing goods, exchange, etc. 

We place advertising in daily, weekly, and monthly publications 


in the following countries: 


Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Colombia, Cuba, 
Curacoa, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Hawaiian 
Islands, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippine 
Islands, Puerto Rico, Salvador, Uruguay, Venezuela, The West 


Indies Islands, 


For further information address 


SPANISH DEPARTMENT 
J. Walter Thompson Co., New York 


Chi i Detroit 





Cleveland Cincinnati 
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tisers in any line of business, 


distribution and salesmanship 








The Prize Idea Contest 


PRINTERS’ INK offers $100 in prizes for the best and most helpful suggestions for adver- 
Ideas may relate to newspaper or magazine advertisements, 
booklets, car-signs, posters, windows displays, etc. 
Entries will be judged on the basis 
and probable value to advertisers and advertising agents. 


Or they may apply to any phase of 
af their practicability 














PLAN TO GET AHEAD OF THE 
CHARITY NUISANCE. 


Watertown Datty Times. 
Watertown, N. Y., Dec. 7, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Permit me to offer this contribution 
in your Advertising Idea Contest. 

One of our leading department stores 
is just now conducting a voting con- 
test among its patrons, giving one vote 
for each 10-cent purchase. The prizes 
are in cash as follows, and are to be 
pa to the local charities securing the 
argest number of votes: 

irst prize, $100; second, $125; 
third, orp fourth, $37.50; fifth, $25; 
sixth, $15; seventh, $12.50; eighth, $10; 
ninth, $7.50; tenth, $5. 

This concern, which is no exception 
to all the other business houses, has 
always been solicited by every char- 
itable organization for contributions, 
either in the form of money or goods 
or advertising space in programs. They 
have devised this plan this year for the 
first time to distribute their contribu- 
tions at once, and thus be able to 
gracefully turn down further solicita- 
tions during the year. 

The enterprise so far is a pronounced 
success and every church and hospital 
in the city is working hard to win one 
of the prizes. It, no doubt, is bring- 
ing in a large volume of trade which 
might otherwise go to other merchants. 

Cuas. H. Concpon. 








WHY NOT LOCAL CO-OPERATIVE 
PHYSICIANS’ ADVERTISING? 





LeavENWorTH, Kan., Dec. 15, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

This seems to be the day and age 
when everything is done on the inten- 
sive plan, and your recent Medical As- 
sociation article seems to show that the 
— have resorted to an intensive 

yeott. Of course, the medical men 
must be given credit for good motives, 
because it is age eng conceded by in- 
telligent people that the human being 
is not capable of ge ed diagnosing 
his ailment, however slight it may be, 
and is apt to go very wrong on the 
selection of the right remedy for his 
relief, 

On the other hand, very few medical 
men enter the profession from purely 
philanthropic or humanitarian motives, 
because the majority of them depend 
on it for a livelihood. If such is the 
case, why is it any more out of order 
for them to use legitimate means tc in- 
crease their incomes or enlarge their 
field of action than for men in other 
lines—as long as they are honest. 


In the purging of their columus of 
fake schemes and quack medical ad- 
vertising the better newspapers have 
really refused to take certain classes of 
money. These same newspapers have 
also devoted columns and ,columns of 
valuable space in fighting for healthful 
conditions, battling against unsanitary 
methods, etc., without one cent of pay 
in real money, and it seems that right 
here is where a good advertising man 
or publisher could make some money 
for himself as well as give value to the 
physicians by getting the doctors to- 
gether for a definite, dignified advertis- 
ing campaign. 

here would ethics be shocked if 
local medical associations were to point 
out through display advertising the value 
of calling physicians? Is it fair for 
physicians to complain of the ignorance 
of the common people in medical mat- 
ters when they have never taken the 
trouble to point out things to them in 
places where they would be apt tu see 
it?) Can the newspapers be always ex- 
pected to do this sort of thing for noth. 
ing? Could not a series of display ads 
be gotten up explaining in plain words 
conditions as they really are? 

A physician would hardly be the man 
to prepare the copy for such a series, 
because he would be inclined to drop 
into professional sentences. But a good 
advertising man could put the physi- 
cian’s point of view into such language 
and in such manner as would be readily 
understood by and appeal to the ordi- 
nary newspaper reader. 

Of course, the ads should not in any 
way smack of the “I-can-cure-you” 
screamers of the quack, but should try 
to impress upon the reader the impor- 
tance of quick action and preventive 
measures. The series would necessarily 
be educational in nature and interesting 
enough to hold the reader. One sub- 
ject should be taken at a time, and 
there would be plenty of subjects to be 
discussed that would be both seasonable 
and timely. Each ad could be signed 
by the local medical association, and an 
occasional list of the members could be 
printed in order to give the public the 
names of the ey physicians, and 
at the same time eliminating the personal 
element and leaving the field open to 
choice. 

The ads should be big enough to at- 
tract sufficient attention, but there need 
be nothing sensational either in layout, 
display or er, 

t seems that if such a plan would be 
taken up by a paper strong enough to 
push it through, it would work to the 
benefit of all concerned, and gradually 
get to be an accepted thing in_all 
sections. . 
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F you make any article ever used, or ie 


should be used, by either shoe or leather 
manufacturers, you ought to present your 
proposition to them in 


The Great Factory Equipment 
and Supplies Number of 
The Shoe and Leather Reporter 


This is an exceptional opportunity for the 
so-called “outside trades” to present their 
propositions to shoe and leather manufacturers 
in a single issue of the trade’s greatest paper. 

In this number we will tell editorially about 
power, lighting, ventilating, heating and ship- 
ping systems; new devices for labor saving; 
new methods for manufacturing plants. 

It is your opportunity to cover these points 
commercially and centre the attention of the 
buyers in the third largest industry in the 
country on your product, 


Write to us now and we will furnish you with. 


more detailed information concerning this 
issue, the service to be rendered, and the things 
that may be profitably advertised in it. 


Shoeand Leather Reporter 


166-168 Essex St., Boston 
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In this issue of 

Localand Pxinters’ INK 
National will be found two 
Manufactur- patticularly in- 


teresting adver- 
ing Prestige tising stories, tell- 
ing how two Pacific Coast adver- 
tisers have achieved a sound and 
rapid growth from a local to a na- 
tional market through the means 
of well-backed advertising. 
These two stories constitute 
strong object-lessons to manufac- 
turers in every part of the coun- 
try who have at present only a lo- 
cal distribution. If there is one 
section of the country situated dis- 
advantageously for wide national 
marketing it is the Pacific Coast. 
It is several thousand miles away 
from the bulk of the country’s 
population and distributing cen- 
ters. To go after and secure na- 
tional reputation and distribution 
from such a location requires 
more courage and capital perhaps 
than usual. Nevertheless, both of 
these Pacific Coast advertisers 
have built an extensive business in 
the face of very strong competi- 


tion, by the most modern market- 
ing and advertising methods, 
Many manufacturers, selling only 
locally now, but with good capac- 
ity for wider markets, might take 
profitable incentive from these sto- 
ries of fine Western business cour- 
age. If manufacturers with the 
same problems to meet, but with 
an additional handicap, can suc- 
ceed so well, what might not those 
manufacturers do who have ne 
handicap, and are situated in the 
midst of the most populous and 
prosperous part of the country? 








‘“ If it were pos- 
Compar- sible to obtain 
ative” Prices statistics, a most 

significant show- 
ing could be made to prove the 
radically harmful effect of depart- 
ment and retail store advertising 
which depends heavily on compar- 
ative price statements. 

The peculiar thing about it is its 
gradual undermining effect. It is 
like the slow-poisoning hemlock 
that Socrates drank. It works so 
subtly that its harm is not appar- 
ent until years have gone by and 
the business is but a whited sep- 
ulchre of former public prestige. 

The awakening to this is coming 
slowly but gradually all over the 
country. A big department store 
in Boston some months ago revo- 
lutionized its advertising in this 
respect. A big New York depart- 
ment store did likewise. Many of 
the biggest and best stores have 
been following the principle for 
years—and reaped the reward. 
The article in this issue regarding 
the new move in the same direc- 
tion by Brill Brothers, New York, 
is highly interesting in its discus- 
sion of the fundamentals of re- 
tailing — fundamentals which are 
applicable to all advertising. 

It is said that one big retailer 
who has also adopted a no-price- 
comparison policy got his inspira- 
tion one day after-a_ peculiarly 
forceful self-searching. He figura- 
tively took himself by the shoul- 
ders and told himself “Honestly, 
now, if you yourself were a con- 
sumer of your goods, knowing 
what you know of store and ad- 
vertising policy, wouldn’t you -go 
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past your own store and go up to 
Jones’ place, where you knew that 
you would never be told a tiny lit- 
tle thing that wasn’t exactly so?” 

The result of answering such a 
question honestly was a complete 
revolution in retail policy. Such 
self-examination by retailers is far 
too rare, but if the reform doesn’t 
come by self-initiative, it is sure to 
be forced by growing intelligence 
and discrimination by purchasers 
and by the salutary effect of com- 
petition. 








Some time ago 
Good Color the Bell ae 
phone .people in 
ca Newark had dif- 
ficulty in getting enough recruits 
for its operators’ school, though 
advertisements were being carried 
regularly under “Help Wanted.” 
It was suggested that the advertis- 
ing department in New York 
might help matters by writing a 
display ad which would set forth 
the attractions of a telephone job 
in a more definite and human way. 
So an ad was written. Then it 
was thought that an illustration 
might make the copy stronger, so 
an outline drawing of a telephone 
girl, with head-set, etc., was pre- 
pared. But here a difference of 
opinion arose. One group of tele- 
phone men thought the outline 
drawing best, while another main- 
tained that a silhouette cut would 
be more forceful. The latter pre- 
vailed. The ad was printed with 
a black silhouette illustration. 
Some days later New York asked 
New Jersey how the new ad 
pulled. “It’s doing fine,” was the 
reply. “We’ve had applications for 
jobs from six colored girls this 
morning.” 








More than once 
How Long during the past 


Does an Ad year in the col- 

Pull? umns of Print- 
ERS’ INK it has been brought out 
by advertisers of one kind or an- 
other that some of their advertis- 
ing has worked overtime to an as- 
tonishing degree. The advertising 
manager of the Michigan Stove 
Company wrote an article for 
Printers’ INK on the subject, and 
recently a prominent advertising 
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man exhibited an ad printed in 
1873 which brought an order in 
1909. 

The other day Printers’ INK 
received a letter from John James 
Browne & Co., Montreal, enclos- 
ing an ad clipped from the issue of 
July 6, 19004—five years ago. This. 
firm desired to make a purchase 
solicited by the ad. 

There is a concrete business 
value in advertising longevity 
which is only half appreciated by 
advertisers. This longevity springs 
from the almost library quality 
of the periodicals of to-day, which 
are bound and filed away for con- 
stant consultation in a surprising 
number of cases—especially in the 
case of a publication like PRINTERS’ 
Inx. A thriving business could be 
done by Printers’ INK if it was 
fortunate enough to possess a good 
supply of bound sets of back files. 

Periodicals have so rooted them- 
selves in the life of American peo- 
ple that every issue—advertising 
and all—has become a permanent 
contribution to the practical needs 
of existence. As a consequence, 
advertising to-day is possessed of 
a permanency of appeal which it is 
impossible to measure by any cur- 
rent marking of time. 








Do Big The other day in 
Special a St. Louis court 
some interesting 

Campaigns advertising facts 

Pay? came out which 
have a significant bearing on spe- 
cial advertising campaigns. 

The Sanitol Tooth Powder 
Company’s former. president, in a 
deposition, testified to the facts in 
the well-remembered campaign of 
several years ago, when. ten ar- 
ticles were sold to consumers for 
$1 on a coupon advertising plan. 
Ex-President Luyties said that 
an expenditure of $250,000 was 
planned to be spent in four 
months. He estimated that the 
company lost $1 on each transac- 
tion, including cost of advertising. 
The total loss, he estimated, was 


$309,000. 

Whether this can be figured as a 
“loss” or an investment it is pos- 
sible to tell only from the percent- 
ages of increased business; but in 
view of the dissension in the com- 
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pany and its reorganization on De- 
cember 6th, with a one-half reduc- 
tion of its capital stock issue, the 
inference to be drawn is_ that 
either the results of this bold 
campaign were not in keeping 
with expenditure, or that the 
stockholders judged its effective- 
ness without taking into consid- 
eration its general advertising 
value and cumulative effect. 

The significant thing brought 
out by the figures is that what- 
ever fault there may have been in 
framing up the merchandising part 
of the special campaign, advertising 
did its share in getting purchasers 
and publicity most splendidly. 

When Mr. Van Camp completed 
his immense special counon cam- 
paign for his milk last year, there 
were plenty of people ready to say 
he was throwing money away. 
Probably if, like Mr. Luyties, he 
was required to make a deposition 
in court, Mr. Van Camp’s “loss” 
would make the Sanitol “loss” look 
like thirty cents. But there is no 
evidence that Mr. Van Camp or 
his financial associates have got- 
ten excited over the matter. They 
probably had it all figured out be- 
forehand, and were wise enough 
to see the fundamental advertising 
value of starting people to use 
your goods no matter how radical 
a concession you make to do so, it 
done in good sense. It is a busi- 
ness proposition to pay a $1 pre- 
mium to-day for $10 profit to- 
morrow. 


In the sling shot 

The of the Govern- 
Attorney- ment’s modern 
General and siayer of Go- 
Advertising liaths — Attorney- 


General Wicker- 
sham—was used new trust-busting 
ammunition the other day. 

In his unrelenting effort to 
dissolve the American Tobacco 
Company, Mr. Wickersham made 
material out of the company’s ad- 
vertising activities. He asserted 
that $10,000,000 was spent in one 
year (1906) for advertising, which 
he claimed formed an integral part 
of the methods used to “monopo- 
lize” the market. 

Whatever may be the general 





merits of this famous case, it is 
a significant admission to get from 
so eminent a jurist as Mr. Wick- 
ersham that the large advertising 
expenditure was a very vital fac- 
tor in the building up of this 
wicked trust. It is a practical ad- 
mission from a famous corpora- 
tion expert that advertising is one 
of the most powerful means of 
making a corporation succeed. 

It would build up some other big 
and envious yearly sales totals for 
other corporations if they would 
take the hint from Mr. Wicker- 
sham’s estimate of the value of ad- 
vertising and use it as effectively 
as the American Tobacco Com- 
pany has during the years of its 
greatest prosperity. 

Among the men of finance and 
iaw in big corporations advertising 
is not always credited with the vi- 
tal nature of its sales-making pow- 
er, or its political effect in making 
a corporation less of a stranger 
and therefore more of a human 
thing. No finer example of the re- 
verse of such obtuseness can be 
found than the American Tobacco 
Company, nor a more compelling 
example of a corporation that cam- 
paigns intensely with advertising, 
and depends upon it to make suc- 
cessful some of its biggest enter- 
prises. 

As a user of newspaper advertis- 
ing the American Tobacco Com- 
pany has been a pioneer in recog- 
nizing the power of localizing on 
a large scale. It has gotten more 
out of newspaper advertising, per- 
haps, than any other large user of 
newspaper advertising, because of 
its ability in securing highly effec- 
tive display and illustration, com- 
bined with the most direct and 
modern style of copy appeal. Its 
“Triangle A” plan of co-ordinating 
a general reputation and concen- 
trating it upon its many individ- 
ual brands displayed the advertis- 
ing idea perfected to a high de- 
gree. It recognized one of the 
first vital principles of merchan- 
dising — identification—and made 
advertising an efficient servant to 
accomplish it. 

The attorney-general shrewdly 
concedes that the American To- 
bacco Company could never have 
so ably organized itself. 
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The Interest 
In Human Life 








“From the beginning of literature the most 
interesting thing which a writer can write 
about has been the life history of a man. We 
are like boats borne on the swift current of the 
rushing river of Time. Whether our boat sink 
or swim, or turn to the right or to the left, is a 
matter of intense interest—indeed our interest 
is usually so intense in this subject that we 
can think of nothing else with any zest. And 
we study our own problem of navigation on the 
waters of life, we watch all our neighbors to 
see how they succeed or fail, and why. Their 
problem is our problem and ours is theirs. 

“Hence it is that stories of Human Life have 
formed the substance of the world’s greatest 
literature since the days of Homer.” 

—Sherwin Cody. 








We are bullish on Human Life 
Buy space on a rising market 


Human Life Publishing Company 


Advertising Department 
Boston New York Chicago 
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Department by advertisers or printers. 








Printed Things 


Booklets, catalogs and business literature of all kinds may be forwarded for review in this 
Address *“* REVIEW EDITOR,” PRINTERs’ 
INK, 12 West 31st Street, New York, 














Impressionists will get all sorts of 
pleasure out of a tastefully designed 
aper called “Light and Shade by the 
uffner & Kimberly Company.” The 
cover, the color of lamplight, carries 
the design of the printers, the South 
Pub. Press, mounted in circular gold 
leaf. Several full-page color reproduc- 
tions of ornate lamps of different peri- 
ods are beautifully done. Other full 
pages are photogravures. A classical ef- 
fect is given the reading matter by a 
sorinkling of Grecian lamps and Ionic 
columns. The descriptions are inform- 
ing and on the historical order. The 
booklet is an attractive example of good 
art in the making; it fits the subject. 
o * * 

Maxfield Parrish might have mixed 
the warm colors that go to the making 
of the cover picture of “Winter Time 
in Summer nd,” a timely booklet 
from the L. & W. railroad, printed by 
Corbitt Railway Printing Co., Chicago. 
In that picture the people are having 
all the fun that you can’t have north 
in cold weather. The page layout is 
commendable. Around the borders are 
line reproductions of tempting southern 
scenes. The type is printed on a buff 
background. On the top of nearly 
every page is a photograph showing life 
where the weather is warm in January. 
Each page has a decorative initial letter 
printed in red. Thus fancy and fact 
are assembled on each page, in draw- 





ing, text and photograph. The layout 
is ingenious and the printing is fairly 
well done. 


* * 


A booklet about a shriek, so startling 
that the sleepiest farmer boy will pu 
his horse aside, or the most contemptu- 
ous tugboat captain. give heed, is 
“Klaxon, the X-Ray of Sound.” For 
so unsubstantial a subject the booklet 
has a lot of pictures. The contrivance 
is for the use mostly of automobilists 
and motor boat owners. On the cover, 
embossed in colors, are shown a speed- 


ing automobile and a motor boat going 
at a clipping rate. The paper is of the 
rough, cream-tinted variety and the 
pages are ruled in vivid orange. A me- 
chanical contrivance of this kind would 
not properly admit of too ornamental a 
treatment. The designer of this book- 
let has given just enough ornateness, 
it seems to the reviewer. , William R. 
Robinson Co., New York, are the 
printers. 
* * * 
“A Magazine’s Place in Merchandis-. 


ing” is a forceful litle booklet from 





the press of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. Written by S. Keith Evans, 
the advertising argument is a_ straight- 
forward exposition of how modern mar- 
keting conditions have made it neces- 
sary to bring into play the monthly of 
bi~ circulation. Simplicity is the key- 
note of the tynographical layout. An 
ornamental touch is given the cover by 
the Woman’s Home Companion design. 
Plain horizontal rules, printed in orange, 
insure against any danger in monotony 
caused by unrelieved black and white. 
Calkens Holden laid out the book. 


* * os 


It is to be supposed that that paint- 
ing of a girl with a golf stick and her 
caddy, on the front of “The California 
Limited,” a booklet sent out by the 
Santa Fe, represents that crack train 
solely by inference, inasmuch as the 
smoke even isn’t in sight. The inside 
pages, however, get you inside the Lim- 
ited and you see, in the carefully drawn 
illustrations, a mother and her children 
journeying as safely and as comfortably 
as if they were at home. The center 
double page is an illustration of the 
most romantic scene along the way: 
the Grand Canyon of Arizona. In the 
tinted gray border one glimpses the 
ghost-like Limited speeding across the 
page bottom. The pictures are half- 
tones, and even the running descrip- 
tion of the train is printed upon a gray 
screened background, in which are 
shadowy suggestions of sights along 
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the way.. A time schedule, a map, a 
diagram of the interiors of the cars, 
o's list of agencies in the last five 
pages give the useful touch to supple- 
ment the suggestive nature of the rest 
of the booklet. The Corbitt Railway 
Printing Co., of Chicago, did the print- 
ing. < - ‘. 

A booklet that seems to have over- 
looked an opportunity is one describin 
“Briarcliff Vode. and Its Surround- 
ings.’ Technically the pamphlet is 
well executed, and little fault can be 
found with the layout, or the clear 
word-descriptions of the place. But 
one marvels as he looks over the double 
page, full page and half-page photo- 
graphs (there are fifteen of them in 
the booklet’s twenty pages) that the 
camera failed to catch even one build- 
ing with human figures being anywhere 
in sight. A photograph of the golf 
links alone has a vague group of per- 
sons in the background, No life is 
seen in the beautiful dining rooms, the 
imposing halls, the tempting walks and 
drives or along the magnificent front 
of the lodge itself. Is the charming 
Briarcliff Lodge utterly tenantless? 

The booklet is printed upon good 
calendered paper and the scenes are 
tinted with sepia. Each page has the 
text and photographs girdled by a sub- 
stantial ornamental design. 


* * * 


Maybe you can’t, but if your job or 
business is good enough—let’s suppose 
it is—you can change your auto as you 
change your clothes, for morning, after- 
noon or evening. ‘The Day in Town,” 
a recent booklet printed by Stillson and 
sent out by Wyckoff, Church & Part- 
ridge, automobile makers, shows you 
the proper thing. It’s certainly a high- 
class printed message that will please 
any fastidious taste. The cover is a 
beauty with a drawing showing two at- 
tractive women in a car; this half-tone 
is sunk into a whirl of autumn leaves. 
The six pictures of travel by automobile 
around town have brief descriptions of 
the car opposite; these descriptions are 
well-managed in their display of text 
and picture. The booklet should be 
seen to be appreciated. 

o * * 


Thanks to Binner & Wells, Chicago 
scores again with a top-notch booklet 
describing “Electric Shop, Chicago,” the 
home of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company’s business. Manifestly the 
utterly pleasing effect is the result of 
the frosty gray type and the pictures 
which evidently are reproduced from 
photographs, after having been treated 
to a’ wash process by the artist. This 
touching up of the photographs by the 
brush accounts for the soft vignetted 
look of the pictures, which have a pre- 
vailing yellow tint. The _ writing is 
just as carefully done and the story 
works with the illustrations to carry a 
Pleasing impression of. the company’s 
plant, its equipment and its output of 
all“dimds'* of? -éleetiical supplies. The 
stiff gray cover:carries a paneled title, 
embossed and ‘printed in colors. The 
booklet sets a high mark, 
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Let us be your 
Advertising Man 


Relieving you of the load of advertising cares 
and worries with which you are confronted or 
are too busy to give proper attention. 

Give us a chance to show and prove the adver- 
tising possibilities of your proposition, no mat- 
ter by what method. This isa service agency 
handling advertising campaigns in theirentirety, 
performing the services of a skilled advertising 
manager, but at a fraction of his cost, at a ser- 
vice charge of $50 to $100 a month, 

We have real, live, red blooded practical men 
back of it— men who have gained their experi- 
ence inthe school of hard knocks — who know 
advertising as a trained lawyer knows law and 
who are just as ready to advise you when sot to 
spend money as when to spend it. 

Our services are at the disposal of a few more 
firms —and we'd like to talk to you about it — 
either personally or by mail. 

Just say ‘‘ We are interested — send booklet 
and service agreement,”’ yours on request. 





Merchants and Manufacturers 
Advertising Company (Not Inc.) 


411 Rector Building Chicago 
*Phone, Central 1494 


Fifteen Years 
Magazine and 


Book Publishing 


Experience. 


I now wish to associate 
myself with a magazine, 
book publishing, or adver- 
tising proposition where I 
can “make good” with my 
thorough and detailed ex- 
erience in the magazine, 
ook publishing, journalistic 
and printing fields. 

I have been right through 
the mill. I know several 
things thoroughly, but I don’t 
know “it all.” I am worth a 
reasonably age salary, and 
a thoroughly good “oppor- 
tunity.” Am  equippe to 
take complete charge of a 
magazine or book publishing 
business, Well up on edit- 
ing, printing, engraving, 
make-up, etc. Managing or 
art editor my preference. 
Young enough (33) to still 
have enthusiasm, and_ still 
be able to learn. Address 
A. V.,” care PRinTERs’ 











INK. 
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Why general advertisers should go into 


Vermont Daily Papers 


Steady employment for labor 


A newspaper man of many years’ ex- 
perience in numerous New England 
papers, has said in regard to Vermont— 

“Business conditions in Vermont run 
about the same the year round. There 
are no so-called business booms for a 
few months followed by a hard drop 
backward: but in Vermont there is a 
steady forward push in all lines of 
manufacturing. 

“This means that there is steady 
employment for all classes of labor.’’ 

J. H. Collins, the well-known writer 
on business subjects, has pointed out 
the great importance of steady employ- 
aent of workers as an economic prin- 
ciple. 

"The man who is well employed to-day 
and unable to provide for himself to- 


Barre Times, 
Bennington Banner, 


morrow, is a less desirable factor to 
the advertiser than the man who is 
regularly employed at a fair wage for 
his grade of labor. 

This man who is regularly employed 
at fair wages, and his family, is the 
bull’s eye of the target of consumers, 
at which the advertiser aims, 

Vermont’s manufactures amount to 
approximately $60,000,000 annually. The 
marble output reaches over $2,500,000, 
with granite over $1,500,000, and slate 
to nearly the same figure. The dairy 
products run to about $10,000,000 an- 
nually. 

Here are five Vermont cities in which 
daily papers are published, and in which 
the paper named is the only paper pub- 
lished in that city or the best paper 
with the largest circulation, 


St. Albans Messenger, 


Montpelier Argus, 


Burlington Free Press 


Latest signed statements from publishers show 
that these five daily papers combined have 


21,743 DAILY CIRCULATION 


FOR A “SEASON” ADVERTISER 


COST 


100 line ad, 3 days a week, 3 months............ 29.00 
100 line ad, 2 days a week, 3 months........... 245.80 


FOR THE YEAR AROUND ADVERTISER: 


Entire 
List 


100 lines 3 days a week................ $67.74 per month 


For the advertiser who wants to use varying space, make 
changes as often as he wishes, and use up his space when- 
ever he pleases within the year: 


15,000 lines........ 


These include preferred position. 


An advertiser desirous of trying out a line of advertising for some product in 
a small list of good local dailies like these is invited to communicate with us. 

A department is ready to take hold of such propositions and prepare copy and 
plans and give enthusiastic co-operation and the benefits of a fund of practical 
knowledge regarding retail, wholesale and other business conditions in Vermont 
that should be taken into consideration in planning a campaign. 


For rates and other information address 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 


2 Beacon Street 
BOSTON 


1 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Marquette Building 
CHICAGO 








a et 








The Bohemian Publishing Company 
of New York, publisher of the Bohe- 
mian Magazine, has_been_ endeavoring 
to adjust its financial affairs and tu 
reorganize. The company was incor- 
porated on September 3d last with a 
capital stock of $225,000 and bought 
the magazine, it is said, from the re- 
ceivers of the Cuting Publishing Com- 
any, of Deposit, N. Y., which had 
formerly published it, and which com- 
pany failed in April last. The liabili- 
ties are reported to be $25,000 and the 
assets $6,000 to $7,000. 





I. H. Sawyer, director of the Brown 
Shoe Company, of St. Louis, manufac- 
turers of the Buster Brown and White 
House shoes, has been elected president 
of the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association 
of America. Mr. Sawyer has also 
unanimously been re-elected president of 
the St. Louis Ad Men’s League. He is 
one of the directors of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs. 





After an existence of nearly thirty- 
eight years, the South Bend Weekly 
Tribune was discontinued with the 
issue of Christmas, 1909. At the same 
time the St. Joseph Valley Register, 
in its seventy-fourth year, ceased to 
exist. The Register was the late Vice- 
President Schuyler Colfax’s pores. The 
subscribers to the Weekly Tribune 
have been transferred to the Daily 
Tribune, 





Walter L. Weeden, for several years 
with Wood, Putnam & Wood, Boston, 
has started a new advertising agency 
in Worcester, Mass. One of the ac- 
counts handled is that of Whitehall 
Carpet. 





The National Harness Review is en- 
gaged in a canvass to work sentiment 
regarding the ‘“‘mail-order evil.” Its 
special object of attention is the mail- 
order harness advertiser. 





The agreeable surprise of the Orange 
Judd Company’s single page ad in the 
Saturday Evening Post recently has 
been turned into still greater surprise 
at the double-page spread in the Christ- 
mas Day issue. he Orange Judd 
people have had not only responses but 
direct orders, as a result of this adver- 
tising, and are following up inquiries 
with strong circulars. 





A man named Cox, of Chicago, has 
invented an “Assembler,” which it is 
claimed replaces eighteen girls in gath- 
ering the sections or signatures which 
go to make up big Sunday papers, peri- 
odicals and magazines. The Saturday 
Evening Post and the Delineator are 
reported to have adopted the new in- 
vention, 
—_——_—+e-——— 

The Fort Worth Advertising Men’s 
Club recently entertained S. C, Dobbs, 
president of the A. A. C. of A. At the 
close of the address the club fered the 
National Association. Mr. Dobbs di- 
lated at some length, in his address, 
upon the value o ng adver- 
tising more dependable and trustworthy. 
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“Yours is the best dramatic stuff that 
comes out of New York.’’—From the 
Managing editor of a big out-of-town 
daily, 


Metcalfe’s 


Dramatic Letter 


Plays no favorites. 
In no way a Press Agent. 
Not cheap, but reliable. 


Catches Western and Southern 
mail Wednesday evenings. 

Released for Saturday afternoon 
papers. 

Exclusive territory. 


JAMES S. METCALFE 


17 West 3lst St. NEW YORK CITY 








I-N-C-R-E-A-S-E-D 
B-U-S-I-N-E-S-S 
FOR 
P-U-B-L-I-S-H-E-R-S 


Can be secured by proper repre- 
sentation. After Jan. 10th I 
Shall be open for a proposition 
as advertising solicitor and will 
represent you in Western Ter- 
ritory either on a commission 
or salary basis. Have had sev- 
eral years’ successful experience 
in this field with Daily and 
Monthly publications; can and 
have “made good”; prefer a 
magazine requiring exclusive 
service and willing to pay for 
it; not afraid of a hard _proposi- 
tion; have the personality, and 
possess the ambition, energy and 
the essentials of a successful ad- 
vertising solicitor and manager; 
have an extended knowledge of 
and acquaintance with adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies 
and agency solicitors; can fur- 
nish any reference desired; com- 
munications strictly confidential, 
Address “W. F. S.,” care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 
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Copy for Agencies. 


An important part of our Service to 
Agencies is the preparation of Copy. 

We bring to bear on this work the 
ability of an Experienced Staff, who 
understand merchandising and know how 
to write. 

Given sufficient data, we undertake 
to turn out work of superlative order, 
pointed straight for results. 

If you have an Important Campaign, 
where the demands are exacting and an 
outside point of view seems desirable, 
we can contribute valuable help. 

Write for particulars. 


ARTISTS—COPY WRITERS—ENGRAVERS—PRINTERS 
DAY AND NIGHT ART STAFFS 


THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY 


41 Union Square, New York City 


Telephones | Sa t Stuyvesant 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


Advertisements offered for criticism in this department may be 
addressed direct to Mr. Ethridge at 41 Union Square, New York 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE 

















It is quite possible that in order 
to show up a piece of machinery 
to the best advantage in print it 
should be made to look formidable 
and complicated and have its im- 
portance enhanced by a profusion 
of traps and wheels and chains. 

Perhaps it is necessary to 
“stage” a suction pump in order 
to call proper attention to it. If 
this is the case it should at least 
be staged so the audience will not 
lose sight of the pump. 


“ 





HANG IT 
You cam hang a Pulsometer and it will drain a flooded 
gallery, level, a 5 or raise tailings even if it 
must work under w: 


A bites aes ae 


has no easily “pap gg or outside mechanism bo 
become choked clogged. Requii 


ing, or special foundete—<o steam 
teller only. = 


Illustrated, Descriptive Catalog Gratis 
PULSOMETER STEAM PUMP CO. 


158 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 
Chicago Office: 223-231 No. Jefferson Street 











No. 1. 


In the case of the Pulsometer 
~ advertisement shown in No. 

, half a dozen otherwise intelli- 
Ts men were asked to decipher 
the drawing, but no two agreed as 
to just what the picture was in- 
tended to depict. 

Its purpose may be quite clear to 
those versed in mechanics or fa- 
miliar with pumps, but to the or- 
dinary reader drawing No. 2 is 
much easier to translate and with 
the aid of the text used would be 
much more likely to leave a dis- 


tinct mind picture of the pump it- 
self, which was probably the inten- 
tion of the advertisement when it 
was prepared. 
* * 
There must be a lively incentive 
to make people take long pleasure 
trips—say to Old Mexico. Such 
trips are taken, in the majority of 
cases, because of the lure of new 
and picturesque lands. It is inborn 
to wish to see the different and the 
unusual. 


pulpomerer 


Steam Pump 








No. 2. 


Old Mexico is certainly an at- 
tractive Mecca for the uninitiated 
—things and people are distinctly 
different out there. With all this 
in mind and with such pictorial 
possibilities, it seems strange that 
an advertisement designed to make 
the public take the journey should 
use nothing more than ‘the rear 
end of an observation car. 

Comfort all the way is a neces- 
sary thought—but it is to be taken 
for granted that every big road has 
these train comforts. 
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In this particular design, the 
train is passing through a barren 
tract—nothing to right or left that 














would draw the party to the car 
end, Surely there must be some- 
thing of interest, both along the 
route or when the end is reached. 
Why not show some of it? 


ASSES 


ARI Bt POT 
Shu [- ON) sisssis 


UNLESS 
MADE BY 
™KIRSTEIN 
T-CANT BE 


\Shur-on. 


)PTICIANS 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 


EF STER.N.Y 


red 1864) 





There may, after all, be some 
method in the madness of this 


quarter-page magazine advertise 
ment of Shur-on Eyeglasses. Per- 
haps it is intended that the readers 
should strain their eyesight in an 
endeavor to find out what all the 
conversation and the diagrams are 
about, and thus be brought more 
closely in touch with the Shur-on 
idea. This would seem to be about 
the only reasonable excuse for pre- 
paring an advertisement in this in- 
artistic and complicated manner, 
unless, perhaps, there may be some 
law of optics that specially applies 
to advertisements of optical goods, 


There is ie labored or 
startling about this Holstein-Frie- 
MS DO 


Mothers of Puny Babies 
Try Holstein Milk 


You are anxious about your baby and would do most 
anything if you could only see the color come into baby's 
face and its strength taerenes. Just try plain fresh Hols’ 
Milk. It is simpler, safer and far more 


bly thrive on Holstein Milk in a way that sure 

prise you. Your milkman ‘ can get Holstein Milk | ~ you, 
f he Zanaot supply it, write us, and give us his name and 

address as well as your own, and we will send a booklet 


about infant feeding and help you to get Ho! tein Milk in; 


your own town 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
1F American Building Brattleboro, Vermont, 





sian Association quarter-page ad- 
vertisement and yet in its simplic- 
ity it is successful. 

Mothers know that cow’s milk is 
pure milk if the cows have pedi- 
gree and are kept in a sanitary 
condition. The illustration at the 
base of the design is clean and 
wholesome. The “bossy” and her 
calf look as if they had been raised 
in green pastures where sunshine 
predominated. 

The story has the same flavor 
of purity and health, and while 
there is a good deal of it, it reads 
right along with no decorations to 
make it illegible. 

One other point—no background. 
The cow’s the thing; you can’t 
miss her. 
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Ttises 
Per- 
aders 
Tee Classified Adverti 
Te assifie vertisements 
S are 
more 
ir- : P P P 
b On Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
DOut line for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five per cent discount may 
pre- be deducted if payment accompanies pare and order for insertion and ten 
$ in- per cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. No order for one 
ner. time insertion accepted for less than one dollar. 
’ 
ome 
lies 
ods, ADVERTISING AGENCIES BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
" Vv ISING AGENCY IRCULATION AND ADVERTISING MAN 
or eare ln Sears and Magazines. WANTED — Experienced man wanted to 
ri . build up circulation and advertising of Southern 
ie- Home paper, with ample capital to carry out any 
ay W KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING successful plan of deveiopment. Address, giving 
: * CO., Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. particulars of experience and salary wanted, 
SOUTHERN CIRCULATION, care of Nelson 
es Chesman & Co., Times Building, Chattanooga, 
LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad St., N.Y. Tenn. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
mane ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. BILLPOSTING 
ond RED PEEL, official representative, THE 
re ee BILLPOSTERS rd nan NI 1S neg 
~," REPRESENTATIVES STATES an ANADA, Times Building, New 
ach York City. Send for estimates. 
mal WANTED : 
OU, . : m P 
and in Chicago, St. Louis, Phil- 
le adelphia, Boston and ENGRAVING 
™ land, for the 
Beers Advertising Agency ERFECT copper half-tones, I'col.. $1; i 
vana, Cuba 10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO, Youngstown Ohio. 
ITAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St., New York, makers of half-tone, 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 
Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING, 
ADVERTISING MEDIA 
THE Saturday Evening Post always brings re- 
sults. ‘he Curtis Pub. Co., Phila. FOR SALE 
J HE Textile Manufacturer, Chariotte, N. C. a 
t, a. leading textile publication South. Circula- FOR yal +. sone Puei § ge — math 
tion increased 50% past year. a ate Engraving Outfit, complete, wit 
J quantity of unused plates. BOX 63, South 








THE Third District Review, weekly, only 
Republican paper in Bowling Green and 
Warren County, Kentucky. Population, 30,000. 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK years the coal trades’ leading 
DIAMOND journal, Write for rates. 


THE producer of results in the Middle West, 
where farmers have big money, is Farm Life 
of Chicago, Address DEPARTMENT P. I. for 
sample copy and rates. 








HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 





AD WRITERS 


Butler, N. Y. 





OR SALE.—WILL CONSIDER OFFER 

OF $4,000 CASH FOR CONTROLLING 
INTEREST IN_ ESTABLISHED DAILY 
and weekly paper, Democratic, in rapidly grow- 
ing Missouri town of 12,000; other business in- 
terests reason for selling; fine opportunity 
for hustling newspaper man or advertising 
man with a little capital. Will retain  in- 
terest. Address ‘‘ EDITOR," 6165 Cabanne 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 





HELP WANTED 


ETAIL "MAN—Must know how to bu 
printing, stock, make layouts, read 
etc. Give full particulars, state salary ex 
pected.—HERBERT MORRIS AGENCY, 
Prov. Building, Philadelphia. 








W. F. SCHILLING 


Advertising Copy Xiisay NY 





Ads. to fit your case. 
Wm. D. Kempton, 100 W, 76th St., New York. 





E employ more special edition solicitors 

continuously than all other periodicals com- 
bined. Liberal commission and good territory 
offered experienced men furnishing bonds. Write 
now for particulars. BENEDICTINE PRESS, 
Portland, Oregon, 
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ECOGNIZED AGENCY wishes to_ open 

branch office in New York, also Middle West, 
wants successful solicitor who can command one 
or more large advertising appropriations and 
manage office. Address ‘ADVERTISING 
AGENCY,” care of Printers Ink. 





DVERTISING MANAGER AND SOLIC 
ITOR—A well established Adertising and 
Printing Agency has a permanent and an excep 
tional proposition for a high class man capable 
of getting advertising accounts and managin 
this department. ‘‘ EXCEPTIONAL,” care o 
Printers’ Ink, New York. 





POSITIONS NOW OPEN—Advg. mgrs. and 
solicitors, Tex. (two), $20-25 and $35 ; Ct., $25. 
Ad-writer, S.C., $30. Managing editor, Wash., 
; O., $35 ; Ct. . Editorial writer, N. Y., 
$0. City ed., West, $40-45. Business mgr., 
Northwest, ample salary. Circulation mgrs., 
Ct., $25; Tex., $25-30. Ar ists, N Y., $30; West, 
$45. Photo-retoucher, N. Y., $18-22. Catalog 
writer-designer, Ct , $25.30. Printing salesman, 
New Eng., $25-30. Also reporters, linotype 
operators, etc. Established 1898. No branch 
offices. FERNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN'S 
EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass. 








We Want a Rate 
Man and Office 


anager 


for a live-wire job with a New 
York advertising agency of the very 
best reputation for honest, efficient 
service. Here’s your present op- 
portunity and a future as big as you 
can make it. It’s here, all right. 
Give full particulars in your first 
letter and address “QUICK,” care 
of Printers’ Inx. 

















MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Would Purchase 


first-class printing plant capable of print- 
ing up-to-date weekly magazine (style 
Saturday Evening Post or Vogue) or 
magazine itself of this order de- 
voted to Women’s Interests. Address 
“E, F. H.,” care Printers’ Ink. 











PATENTS 
PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 

















PRINCETON GRADUATE—Nearly 3 years 
successful selling experience. Short time in 
Adv. Dept. of New York daily. Desires to con. 
nect with cosmopolitan newspaper or Magazine, 
« M.N.,” care Printers’ Ink, 


ACTIVE MAN 


President and General Manager of Sporting 
Goods Company, thoroughly experienced in 
promotion, advertising and selling, wishes to 
divide his time with reliable house. High 
class references furnished. Address, 
** ACTIVE,” Room 1082, 346 Broadway, 
New York. 








Advertising Manager 


Eleven years successful record with two large 
manufacturing concerns—one of them the largest 
of its kind inthe world. A specialist on tech- 
nical advertising. Competent to plan any adver- 
tising campaign and carry out all detai‘s of the 
work. Now employed, but contemplate change. 
Address “ W. T. P.,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 





ee 
Advertising Manager 
($2,400 a Year) 

I am capable of directing every detail of a big 
advertising campaign. 15 years’ experience— 
newspaper, trade-paper, agency and general. 
Forceful copy writer, thorough advertising 
knowledge of printing, engraving, commercial 
art,etc. At present with one of the largest 
manufacturing concerns in the U.S. My record 
and references will satisfy you. If you needa 
top-notch man, I can probably save you several 
times the amount of my salary. ‘* COMPE- 
TENT,’ care Printers’ Ink. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





M ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 

Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 











OU share with us the economy of our loca- 

tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 





GENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 

BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
Sor large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, Sihecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. riginal ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 

WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N.Y. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


A’ ENERGETIC, Live Advertising Man, 
desires position as Advertising Manager or 
Solicitor, age 30. Married, and with present 
position four years. Prefer Western location. 
Address “ O. F. C.,"’ care Printers’ Ink 











TYPE 





IF you print Facsimile Letters you should 

have on file our ong sheet of Eight 

Popular Typewriter Faces. We also cast sev- 

eral practical Job Series, on regular foundry 
hi Ee tea 

» at wy low prices. The Wyn- 

koop Type Foundry, 8 Warren St,, New York 
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A Roll of Honor 








having the requisite qualification. 


enter this list. 


Ww 








Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Inx a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. These statements are 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. Printers’ Inx’s Roll of Honor 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 


Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 
statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 
tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 




















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1908, 
19,270. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1908, 9,733, 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 1908, 6,651. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1908, 58,467. 
{2 This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for Nov., 1909, sworn, 18,221. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegram only. Rate 1c. per line flat, 


Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1907, 7,143; average for 1908, 7,726. 





Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily aver. 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769; 1908, 7,729. 


New Haven, Avening Register, daily. Annual 
sworn average for 1908, 15,864; Sunday, 12,667. 
First 6 months, 1909, 17,080 copies daily (sworn). 


New Haven, Union. Average 1908, 16,326; 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y 








New London, Day, ev’g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
average for 1907, 6,647; for 1908, 6,739. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average circulation 
exceeds 3,460. Sworn statement furnished. 


Waterbury, Republican. Average for 1908, 
Daily, 6,326; Sunday, 6,243. 


Waterbury, Herald, average circulation for 
one year from October 1, 1908 to October 1, 
1909, 12,287. Largest circulation in the State. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1908, 36,762 (@ ©). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av. 1st 6 mos., 
1909, 12,907. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, 7imes-Union. Average 6 mos. 
ending June, 1909, daily 17,606; Sunday, 19,471, 
Benjamin Kentnor Co., N. Y. Chi. Sp. A. 


ILLINOIS 


Belvidere, Daily Repudlican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction. Need more be said? 


Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 
twin cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined 


Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, a weekly farm 
newspaper. $175. Average sworn circulation 
first 9 months, 1909, 77,767 and all quality. 
Rate, 35 cents, flat. 


Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1908, 4,097; for 1909, 4,825. 
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Chicago Examiner, average 
1908, Sunday 608,377, Daily 
165,407, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 


> 4 ga The absolute correctness 

of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
1erson who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


bbbpbt 


Chicago, Record- Herald. _. Average 1908, daily 
net paid exceeding, 141,000; Sunday net paid 
exceeding, 197,000. It is not disputed that 
the Chicago Record- Herald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, Morning or evening. 

Ge Ihe absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company who wiil pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 
its accuracy. 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1908, 6,808 





Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1908, 
20,911. 


Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circulation 
for 1908, 4,409. First six months, 1909, 4,963. 


INDIANA 


Evansville, te News. Average, » 183. 
Sundays over 18,000. . Katz, S.A., N. 


Notre Dame, 7ke Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
Actual net average, 26,11 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daiiy average, 1,677; weekly, 2, 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Sept. 
1909, 10,271. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1908, 
9,139. ‘All paid in advance.’ 

Davenport, 7imes. Daily aver. Nov., 17,372. 
Circulatior in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 





Dubuque, 7imes-Fournai, morning and eve. 
Daiiy average, 1908, 12,664; Sunday, 14,731. 


Washington, Eve. Journal. Only daily in 
county. 1,900 subscribers. All good people. 


KANSAS 
Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907) 4,670; 1908, 
4,836. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 





KENTUCKY 
Lexington, Herald. D. av.,1908, 7,194. Sunday, 
8,255. Week day, 7,006. Com. rates with Gaxette. 


Lexington, Leader, Average for 1908, evening 
6,445, Sunday 6,878. E. Katz. , 


Louisville, The Times, evening daily, average 
for 1908 net paid 43,940. 


MAINE 
Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H. Comm 
publisher. Actual average, 1,294,43! 

Augusta, Kennebec Fournal, daily average 
1908, 8,826. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1908, dail 

10,070; weekly, 28,727. a 
Phillips, Maine Woods and Maine Sportsman, 
weekly. J.W. Brackett Co, Aver. for 1908, 7,971, 
Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1908, 
daily 14,461. Sunday 7elegram, 10,001. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1908, 
74,702; Sunday, 92,879. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 


Company. Average 1908, 84,895. For Nov., 
1909, 86,091. 
The absolutecorrectness of the 
GUAR latest circulation rating accorded 


AN the News is guaranteed by the 
gaa?) Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcrift (©©). Boston's 
teatable paper. L argest ame amount Of week day ad. 


*.9.8:1 


Boston, Globe. Average 1908, daily. 176, way 
Sunday, 319,790. Largest circulation daily of 
any two-cent paper in the United States. Lar- 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New England. Advertisements go in morning 
and afternoon edition for one price. During 1908 
The Boston Glove printed a total of 22,450 col- 
ums, or 6,869,700 lines of advertising. This was 
7,445 more columns, or 2,443,225 more lines than 
appeared in any other Boston newspaper. 


"| tote te te tek 


Established 1825. 
Average circulation for July, 1909, 99,682; 
August, 99,970; September, 102,389. 
The character and distribution of its circu- 
lation ensure results to advertisers. No 
questionable copy accepted. 














Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm'thly 


Pall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1908, 7,473. 


Lawrence, Telegram, evening, 1908 av. 8,949. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its fel. 





Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. year 
1907, 16,622; 1908, average, 16,896. ‘I'wo cents 
Lynn's family paper. irculation far exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality. 
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Boston Post’s 
GREATEST 


November 
AVERAGES, NOV., 1909 
The Sunday Post 

259,374 


Gain of 21,935 Copies 
Per Sunday over Nov., 1908 


The Daily Post 
294,823 


Gain of 27,048 Copies 
Per Day over Nov., 1908 


em, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1908, 18,232. 


Worcester, Gazette, eve. Aver. first 5 months, 
1909, 16,878; Largest evening circulation. 


Worcester, L’Opinion Publique, daily (OO). 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. S. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 





Jackson, Patriot, Aver, Nov., 1909, daily 
10,676, Sunday 11,715. Greatest circulation, 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1908, 14,380. Exam. by A.A.A. 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1908, 19,886; Nov., 1909, 22,390. 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth, Evening Herald. 
23,098. Largest by thousands. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. ae for six months ending 
. 15, 1 10: . 
pe the The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Western Wisconsin and Northern 
Iowa. Use it to reach this section 
most profitably. 


Daily average 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1908, 28,270. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1908, 53,341. 


CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
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Minneapolis, Yournal, Daily \ 
and Sunday (@@). In 1908 av-| O& 
erage daily circulation evening 


only, 75,639. In 1908 average 
Sunday circulation, 172,419, 
Daily average circulation for 
Nov., 1909, evening only, 
75,603. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Nov., 19¢9, 80,256, 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 


Ink Publishing Company. It 
0 goes into more homes than 
any other paper in its field. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi, Herald, evening. Average circulation 
for 1908, 1,095. Largest on Mississippi Coast. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1908, 16,548. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1908, 
38,320. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 


8t. Louis, National Druggist(O©), Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 
1908, 9,167. Eastern office, 508 Tribune Bldg. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1908, 104,708. 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,390 for year ending Dec. 31, 1908. 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec, 31, 1908, 142,440. 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1908, 8,870. 
Jersey City, Evening Journal. Average for 
1905, 24,078. Last three months 1908, 25,021. 
Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Avening Times. Yearly average, 
1906, 18,2837; 1907, 20,270; 1908, 21,326. 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Zvening Fournal. Daily average tor 
1908, 16,930. It’s the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1908, 62,286. 


Buffalo, Courter, morn. Average, Sunday, 91,- 
447; daily, 51,604; Anguirer, evening, 34,570. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average for 
1906, 94,473; 1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,033. 





Murphy, publisher, Established 





1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

The Sunday 7ribune average per 

issue for the year ending Decem- 

ber, 1908, was 68,300. The daily 

by Am, News- Tribune average per issue for 

paper Direc- the year ending December, 1908, 
tory. was 90,117. 





N.Y. The Morn- 





le an . 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1908, 6,132. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av.cir. 11 mos. 
ending Nov. 30, 1909, 4,984. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1908, 
6,229. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin'd and certified byA.A.A. 
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NEW YORE CITY 


Army and Navy Journal, Est, 1863, Weekly 
average, 7 months ending July 31, 1909, 10,623. 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1908, 6,700. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical), Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1908, 26,022 (©©). 


Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co, 200,000 guaranteed. 


The Tea and Coffee Traae Journal, Average 
circulation for 12 months to January 1, 1910, 
6,641; August, 1909 issue, 20,000. 


The World, Actual average, Morning, 3465,- 
4%. Evening, 406,172. Sunday, 483,386. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for tirst five months 1909, 4,827; May, 5,342 


Rochester, Daily Abendpost. Largest German 
circulation in state outside of New York City. 





Schenectady, Gazette, daily. 
Actua Average for 1908, 16,760, 


A. N. Liecty. 


Schenectady, Star, Daily aver. 1908, 10,808. 
Sheffield Special Agency, Tribune Bldg., N. Y. 


yracuse, Avening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver, 1908, daily 34,067; Sunday, 40,951. 


Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1908, 20,402. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 


made public the report. 








Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1908, 2,683. 





Utica, Press,daily. Otto A. Meyer, publishes. 
Average for year ending Jan 1, 1909, 16,274. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Okio Farmer. Leads all farm 
papers in paying advertisers. 100,000. 
Clevelan¢e, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 


and Sunday average 1908, 78,291, Nov., 1909, 
82,162 daily; Sunday, 107,940. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist and Pharmaceu- 
tical Review, 43rd annual volume. Best medium 
for reaching druggists of the Central States. 


Dayton, 
21,217. 

Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over \ cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult'! paper. '08, 463,716. 

Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'o8, 15,000; 
Sy., 10,400; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. Y.&Chicago. 


Journal. Actual average, 





OKLAHOMA 
uskogee, 7imes-Democrat. 


M Average 1907, 
6,659; for 1908, 6,659. 


E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 





Oklahoma City, 7he Oklahoman. 1908 aver., 
26,966; Nov., '09, 31,215. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON 
Portland, 7he Oregonian, (QO) No- 
vember average circulation. Sundays, 
62,980; Daily, 41,828. For over 50 
years the great newspaper of the 
Pacific Northwest. More circulation in Portland 
and Oregon than any other newspaper. Also 
more foreign, more local, and more classified 
advertising. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, 7imes, ev'g d'y. Average 1908, 7,888. 
N. Y. office, 225 sth Ave. F. R. aheor Mgr. 


INK. 


Erie, Times, daily. Aver. for 1908, 
18,487; Nov., 4 20,638. A largerguar. 
anteed pd. cir. than allother Erie 


‘ papers 
combined. E, Katz, Special Agt., NY. 


Harrisburg, Velegraph. Sworn aver 
age Nov., 1909, 16,408. Largest paid 
circulation in Harrisburg or no pay, 
Shannon, N. Y,; Allen & Ward, Chicago, 


Johnstown, Tribune. Average for 
4 Oct., 1909, 12,710. Only evening 
paper in Johnstown. 
In 
Philadelphia 
It’s 
The Bulletin 


Net Daily Average for 
November: 


248,025 


COPIES A DAY 





A copy for nearly ever 
Philadelphia home. 7 
“THE BULLETIN” circula- 


tion figures are net: all dam- 
aged, unsold, free and returned 
copies have been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 
_ . Chicago Office, 
J. E. Verree, Heyworth Bldg. 


New York Office, 
Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg. 














Philadelphia, 7he Camera, is the only best 
photographic monthly. It brings results. 
Average for 1908, 6,825. 





Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Journal, mo 
Average 1907, 6,614: 1908, 5,517 (@@). 





Only ome agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded all four of PRINTERS’ 
INK'S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bow! and Gold Mark 

). The FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 

onor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation ; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bow! because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the dest agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for gualily than quantity. 


ttt OROSMORO 


Philadelphia. The Press ( ) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 





paper. Besides the Guarantee 
are! Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
TEED onthe Roll of Honor—the three 


most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press tor Nov., 1909, 
87,057; the Sunday Press, 162,263. 
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ashington, Reporter and Observer, eve. and 
Fg dy. Oy, 08, 11,784. ‘They cover the field. 


West. Chester. Local News, 

daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 

A 1908, 15,844. In its 35th year. 
Gu ae Independent. Has Chester Co., 


te No and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average tor 1908. 
16,471. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket, Hvening 7imes, Average circula- 
tion, 1908, 18,185—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1998, 20,210 (©@). Sunday, 26,861 
(©0). Evening Bulletin, 46,378 aver- 
age 1908. 


Westerly, Daily Sun, “George H. Utter, pub- 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Aver. 6 mos., 6,066. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Evening Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 1908, 4, 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
GUA age for first six months, 1909, 


daily (@@) 14,490, Sunday (OO) 
TE EO 14,961. 


Spartanburg, //eraid. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1908, 2,992. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls, Sonth Dakota Farmer. Best 
Mail Order Medium. The only weekly farm 
paper in the state. 


TENNESSEE 
Knoxville, Journal and Tribune. 
Week-day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1908. 
15,885. \Week-day av. November and 

December, 1908, 16,909. 

Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, and Sun- 
day, average first 6 mos., 1909: Daily, 48,980; 
Sunday, 70.015. Smith & Budd, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, 81,455; for 1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,654. 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, March -—, —— Only 
El Paso paper examined by A 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. ae Average 
for 1908, 4,776. Examined by A. A. A. 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
, 8,608. Largest city and State circulation 
- pale ae by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 
Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1908, 3,327 Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A A 
St. Albans. Messenger, daily. Average for 
1908, 3,182. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, Zhe Bee, Av. 1908,3,066; Nov., 1909, 
3,718. Largest circulation. Only evening paper. 
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WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times (@@) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines withits Aug. ‘09, cir. of 
65,365 daily, 81,5682 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itisa gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. In 1906-’07-'08 Times beat its 
nearest competitor 6,997,466 lines. 





Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1908, daily, 18,782. 
Sunday, 26,729 

Tacoma, News. Average for year, 1 
18,768. pout dtaaigs 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Nov., 
1909, daily, 5,840; semi-weekly, 1,862 


Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for 1908, 5 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Average 
for 6 mos. ending Nov. 3v, 1909, 40,070 (O@). 
The great Home Paper of Wisconsin. 


Milwaukee, 7he Journal, ev:., 

Ind. daily, Daily average for 

12 mos., 68,958: for Nov., 1909, 

Aa 58,424; daily gain over Nov., 1908, 

ye w, 1,449. Over sog of Milwaukee 

EE homes. Flat rate 7 cents per-line. 

Supreme in its field for both 
classitied and display advertising. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
April, 1908, 9,348. Examined by A A. 

Racine, Journal, daily. Av. for 12 months 
ending Dec. 1, 1909, 4,695; Nov., 4,827. 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended June 30, 1909, 60,762. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Ady. 
o an inch. N. Y. Office. 


: $3.5) 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 


WYOMING 
Cheyenne, 7ridune. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,430 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily. Av. for 1908, 
15,922; Oct., '08, 16,610; Oct., 'o9, 19,006; H. 
DeClerque, U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York. 


MANITOBA, CAN, 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weskly. Av- 
erage for 1908, daily, 37,096; daily Nov., 1909, 
41,611; weekly 1908, 27,425; Nov., 1909, 26,221. 


Canada’s Ger- 


Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. 
Rates §6c. in, 


man newspr. Av, 1908, 17,646. 


Winnipeg, Telegram, dy. av. Nov.,’09, 28,500, 
(Saturday av., 35,000). larmers’ Weekly, same 
period, 29,610. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Actual aver 1 
daily 99,239, weekly 46,985. non. am 
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The Want-Ad Mediums 














This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


A large volume of 











COLORADO 

ANT advertisers get best resuits in Colo- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 
HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 

Colorado combined. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

T# E Bvening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D.C. ( ), carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


TH Champaign News 1s the leading Want 
ad. medium of Central Eastern Illinois. 
TH Chicago Axaminer with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 176,000 daily circulation 
brings classified. advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 
“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language “ around or about Chicago, 
reads the —- News," says the Post-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “‘ want ad "’ directory. 
INDIANA 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


The Leading ‘‘Want Ad’”’ 
medium of the State, publishes 
more paid classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 





RATE 
All Classifications One Cent Per Word. 
Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 











MAINE 
HE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 


papers combined. 
MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
THe Boston Avening Transcript is the Great 
Resort — for New Englanders. ‘They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 
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TH Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

"Teer 1908, printed a total of 417,908 paid 
Want Ads. This was 233,144, or more than 
twice the number printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 
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ULATI'N THE Tridune is the oldest 
- THe daily. All ad- 
vertising in the daily appears in 

both morning and evening edi- 

tions for the one charge. The 

Tribune printed during the 8 

months ending August 3lst, 

\ 449,994 lines of classified adver- 

ising. Rates: 1cent a word, cash 

by Printers’ with order;—or 10 cents a line, 
Ink Pub. Co. where charged —daily or Sunday. 








HE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis 


THE Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
Nov., 1909, amounted to 172.074 
lines: the ‘number of individual 
ads published were 23 495. 
Eight cents per agate line it 
charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 
MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 


combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, lbc. 


MONTANA 
TH Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cr- 
culation for 1908, 10,629 daily; 14,205 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
THE Jersey City Avening Journal \eads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


NEW YORE 
THE Albany Zvening Journal, Eastern N.V.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
HE Buffalo Evensng News is read in over 9o% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 
‘Tes Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 





OHIO 
T= Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Waut 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 
THe Oklahoman, Okla. City,31,215. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
THE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
THE Aberdeen Daily American—the popular 
Want Ad medium ot the Dakotas. 


HE Sioux Falls Datly Press carries 40% more 
advertising than any other South Dakota 
paper; 100% more of Want ads. 


UTAH 
HE Salt Lake 7rtbune—Get result s—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
CANADA 
THE Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 
of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word 
THE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 
culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
99,239—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 
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(OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





their circulation.” 





“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely. from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high-class and quality of 


Out of a total of over 238,480 publications in America, 125 are distin- 
guished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@@). 


























ALABAMA ; 
The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperuus South. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1908, 
36,762 (©). 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 

Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga. The 
Daily Newspaper for Southern Georgia, C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 

TLLINOIS 

Bakers’ Helper ( ), Chicago. Only Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 

Grain Dealers Journal (O@@®). Chicago, the 
grain trade’s accepted medium for “Want” ads. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 

in city; read by best people. 
MAINE : 

Lewiston Evening Journal, daily, average for 
1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,545 (@@); 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@©). 

Boston Evening Transcript (O®), established 
1830. ‘The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 

MINNESOTA 

The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more ciassihed advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (Q®). 

NEW YORE Paige Ps 

Army and Navy Journal, (QO@). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 

Brooklyn Eagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 

Century Magazine (@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 

ury Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electric Railway Journal (@@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Raiiway Journal’? and 
“Electric Railway Review.” Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Engineering News (@@). Established 1874. 
The leader in its field. Reaches the man who 
signs the order. Ask any of its thousand 
advertisers. Circulation over 16,000 weekly. 

The Engineering Record (@@)- The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages ov 
week, MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


er 14,000 per 





The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
The only Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 

New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

The New York Times has a greater daily city 
sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7ribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 

Vogue (@©@) carried more advertising in 1906, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir. 


OREGON 

Better Fruit,(@©) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the world, 
monthly, illustrated. §1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon. 

The Oregonian, (Q@), established 1851. ‘The 
great newspaper ot the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (Qe) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions 
Novemver, 1909, sworn net average, Daily, 
87,057; Sunday, 162,263. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@o DISPATCH @ 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Yournal (Q@©@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
The State (@@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


, VIRGINIA 
Norfolk Landmark (@@). Oldest and most 
influential paper in tidewater. 


WASHINGTON 

The Seattle 7#mes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 

WISCONSIN 

The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (9@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad 
vertising appropriations are being made. 

CANADA 

The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Boeing 

Mail. Circulation 15,558, flat rate. 


The Globe, Toronto (@@), is backed by 64 
years of square dealing. 
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Business Going Out 





a | 





Lord & Thomas, Chicago, are placing 
contracts with pers on the Pacific 
Coast for the Liquozone Company. 


The Beers’ Advertising Agency, 
Havana, Cuba, is placing new orders 
for “President Suspenders” in Spanish 
papers. 


Dr. W. S. Rice, through. Chas. H. 
Fuller, of Chicago, is using seventy 
lines, seven times, in Western papers. 


The Cincinnati Enquirer has _ con- 
tracted for the back covers of all 
telephone™ directories published in 1910 
by the various telephone companies in 
the states of Indiana and Ohio. 


The Evans Chemical Company is send- 
ing Eastern papers orders for two 
inches, sixty-eight times. Blaine-Thomp- 
son, of Cincinnati, are handling the 
business. 





Contracts for 5,000 lines are being 
sent out direct to ners in Texas by 
the Price Flavoring Extract Company. 


The California Fig Syrup Company, 
through the Golden Gate Agency, of 
San Francisco, is making contracts with 
newspapers for four inches, e, o. 
for one year. 


Herbert M, Morris, Philadelphia, has 
completed a magazine list for the 
Merkel Light Motor Company, Potts- 
town, Pa., and is now sending out 
orders. 


The E.-F.-M. Automobile Company is 
sending out good sized copy to news- 
papers in a number of cities, orders to 
apply on contracts made by Frank Sea- 
man, Inc., of New York. 


The Beers Advertising Agency, 
Havana, Cuba, is sending considerable 
real estate advertising to an extensive 
list of newspapers in the United States. 


H. W. Kastor & Sons, St. Louis, are 
placing 100-line Sunday t. f. orders for 
the Maycliffe Distilling Company in a 
list of Western papers. 








Frank Seaman, Inc., New York, is 
using a limited list of papers in the 
state of Iowa for the Chéeseborough 
Mfg. Company, New York. 





The Monarch Motor Car Company, 
through F, A. Gray, of Kansas City, 
Mo., is using forty-four lines, Sundays 
and Thursdays, t. f., in Western papers. 





Russell M. Seeds, Indianapolis, is 
placing contracts for the Pine-X Com- 
pany: Space totals one inch, 104 times. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company is placing large copy in the 


same list of papers that carried the 
business last year. The Storm Agency, 
of New York, is handling the account, 





Human Life, of Boston, is placin 
224-line copy in newspapers throug! 
various agencies. 





The Cutter-Tower Company has been 
so rushed with regular business that no 
new mediums have been added to the 
list this fall. A few magazines may he 
considered in January where payment 
1s acceptable in office supplies, 


O-B Suspenders (French), made by 
Ostheimer Bros., Philadelphia, will be 
advertised in a list of Southern news- 
apers beginning next February, by 
i. S. Sternberg Adv. Agency. 





Spring lists for Woolf’s, inc., are 
now being made up by the _ Leven- 
Nichols dvertising Company’s Chi- 
cago office. It is understood that the 
lists wtll be very greatly increased 
and that a number of standard maga- 
zines will be added to the already 
large list of mail-order papers. 





It is planned to extend the adver- 
tising J Old Pepper Whiskey into 
practically every section of the coun- 
try shortly after the New Year. Con- 
tracts are going to a very much larger 
list than heretofore. The business is 
placed by the Leven-Nichols Advertis- 
ing Company, Chicago-New York. 





The mid-winter and spring campaign 
of the Hartman Furniture & Carpet 
Company will be placed, as usual, by 
the Leven-Nichols Advertising Com- 
pany’s Chicago office. It is stated that 
a much more extensive campaign than 
heretofore is contemplated. 





Standard magazines are _ receiving 
orders for Karl Landshut, Importer, 
quarter-page space. This business goes 
out through the Leven-Nichols Adver- 
tising Company’s Chicago office. 





One of the largest individual mail- 
order advertisers of the year will be 
Conney Brothers and allied interests. 
Increased space will be used in a much 
larger list of standard magazines, agri- 
cultural and mail-order weeklies and 
monthlies, also metropolitan dailies. 

—_——_+o.———— 


R. Hoe & Co. have just delivered to 
the Boston News Bureau what is al- 
leged to be the fastest printing press 
ever built. It is a ——- Web 
Perfecting Stereotype, operated by a 
Jenney electric drive and guaranteed 
a speed of 20,000 revolutions. The 
press has, nevertheless, in operation 
developed 32,000 revolutions, or the 
equivalent of 64,000 eight-page papers 
per hour. 
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ST, LOUIS-KANSAS CITY NOTES. 


C. L. Johnson, publisher of sheet 
music, Kansas City, is contains a 
campaign in a list of metropolitan daily 
newspapers published in the larger 
Eastern cities. Orders for 100-line dis- 
play copy to run four times are goin 
out through the Kansas City office o 
h. W. Kastor & Sons. 


The Sheffield Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, is sending out orders 
to a list of mail-order papers and wo- 
men’s publications, advertising sewing 
machines on the mail-order installment 
plan. Fifty-line display copy is being 
used in January and February numbers. 
Orders are placed through the Gaebler 
Advertising Agency, same city. 





The American College of Dressmak- 
ing, Kansas City, is sending out page 
copy to a selected list of high-grade 
women’s publications to run in January 
numbers. Orders are being placed 
through the Horn-Baker Advertising 
Company, same city. 


The Kansas City office of H. W. 
Kastor & Sons is sending out orders to 
farm papers published in the Central 
and Southwest for M. Lyon & Co., buy- 
ers of hides, furs and skins. Twenty- 
eight and fifty-six-line display copy is 
being used. 


Wolff’s Photo Post Card Company, 
St. Louis, will send out orders through 
the Gardner Advertising Company, same 
city, to mail-order papers for Februar 
issues. Small display copy will be used. 


H. W. Kastor & Sons’ St. Louis office is 
sending out renewal orders to magazines 
and agricultural papers for the A. B 
C. Motor Vehicle Company, same city. 
Une-inch display copy is being ordered 
in January numbers. 











The Southern Pacific “Sunset Route,” 
Ninth and Olive streets, St, Louis, is 
sending out copy and orders direct to 
a large list of daily newspapers in the 
Southeastern states, advertising tourists’ 
rates to the Pacific Coast. Orders for 
ten-inch display copy to run during 
January and February are going out. 





The St. Louis Billposting Company is 
conducting an outdoor campaign in St. 
Louis for the N. K. Fairbank Company, 
advertising Gold Dust Washing Powder. 
They are also posting St. Louis exten- 
sively for “Egyptian Prettiest’ Cigar- 
ettes, 

——+e-——_—__—_. 

_ The Decorah-Posten, of Decorah, Ia., 
is promoting energetically its value as a 
medium for reaching the Norwegian 
population of the Middle and the North- 
west. It is sending out an attractive 
booklet entitled “The Norwegians,” 
which shows how prosperous _ these 
Americans are. It advances figures 
showing that 80 per cent. of the Nor- 
wegians own their farms; that there are 
2,500,000 Scandanavians in the United 
States; that forty per cent of the popu- 

tion of Minnesota is ndinavian. 
The Decorah-Posten guarantees a circu- 
lation of 38,000. 
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Won't Crack or Show 
Finger Marks 
Here is a real office convenience— 
celluloid tipped card index guides. 
Always clean, always in place. 
Fold over top of card and stay 
there. Don’t crack, curl or fray. 


Celluloid Tipped Guide Cards 


outlast all others. Three of the ordi- 
nary guides fail to give the service 
that one of ours gives. Ask your 
dealer for the “‘one piece” Celluloid 
Tip Guides or write for samples. 


STANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 
701-709 Arch St., Philadelphia 











“A Daily Newspaper for The Home.” 


The Christian Science 


MONITOR 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 


World-wide Circulation and un- 
doubted], 


Ni 
Press and United Press Association 


New York Office: 1 Madison Ave. 


Chicago Office: 5610 Orchestra Bidg. 
Advertising rat hed 
io 4 we furnished on ap- 














f The Washington 


Record 
oor Peart eatrs Se eee 
wallde-de subpetbare 
Ask for rate card 
THE WASHINGTON RECORD 
L Washington, Pa. 

















10,070 i he tinted States" 


THE 
Moving Picture News 
marten, Bring You Results 
TRY IT TERMS ON APPLICATION 
Oinematograph Pub, Oo., 30 W. 13th 8t., N.Y. 
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CONTINUOUS 


Business Activity 


Maine’s 


5 Reasons and Proof 


1. FARMS, The heart of Maine’s 
commercial life is agriculture. This 
gives a dependable steadiness to the 
pulse of its trade affairs. 





2. FACTORIES. Its back bone is man- 
ufacturing with vertebre of many dif- 
ferent lines. This variety of manu- 
factories also helps to maintain even 
business prosperity for the reason that 
not all of them can be seriously ham- 
pered at any one time, 


8. SHIPPING. The ports of Maine 
are the center of much coast trade, for- 
eign commerce and ship building. 


4. POPULATION. The population of 
Maine is more largely composed of 
English-speaking people than any other 
state. To a larger and unusual degree 
they own their own homes, They are 
not compelled to enter the gainful pur- 
suits so early in life—hence nearly 
all obtain a good education and the 
desire for comfortable living. 


5. VACATIONISTS. What in other 
states is likely to be a season of dull- 
ness in the summer is in Maine turned 
into a period of heightened prosperity 
through the influx of summer visitors 
to the number of over half a million, 
who leave behind them in this state a 
golden trail of $15,000,000.00. 


PROOF. The business depression 
of 1907—that has passed into history— 
afforded a striking example of how 
little this state feels the pauses and 
depressions that are so much more 
acute throughout the rest of the coun- 
try. There were few if any more fail- 
ures recorded than the usual, almost 
no bank troubles at all, and the mills 
ran nearly full time. 


Augusta Journal 
Bath Times 
Bangor Commercial 





YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


Let us see how well Maine can be 
covered with daily mewspapers. We 
will take the six cities of Augusta, 
Bangor, Bath, Biddeford, Lewiston 
and Portland. 

These cities together with adjoining 
or nearby cities, suburbs and rural 
territories covered by these newspapers 
give us a combined population of ap- 
proximately 220,000. 

The Census Bureau statistics show 
that the total population figure is divis- 
ible by 4% to ascertain the approxi 
mate number of families. This gives 
us 48,888 families. 

The daily papers of these cities listed 
below have a total daily average cit 
culation of 44,068. Deducting from 
this an estimated average of 6 per 
cent for overs and returns, leaves 
41,425. Deducting from this an esti- 
mated average of 10 per cent for 
scattered, free and out-of-state circu 
lation leaves 37,283 net effective daily 
circulation distributed among the 48, 
888 families. 

In other words, about 78 per cent 
of all the families are reached. 

Of the remaining 22 per cent a cer- 
tain portion is of course non-news- 
paper-reading, and a non-newspaper- 
reading family is a negligible factor in 
selling. 

If we estimate one-third of this 22 
per cent as non-newspaper-reading, it 
shows that these papers reach each 
day 88 per cent of the mewspaper- 
reading families in the territory. 

An 88 per cent distribution is a 
high mark for any business in any 
territory. 

These papers have it. Advertising 
in them will help you to secure it for 
your product in this territory. 


Biddeford Journal 
Lewiston Sun 
Portland Express 


For rates and other information address 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 


2 Beacon Street 
BOSTON 


1 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Marquette Building 
CHICAGO 
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Built to Meet the Needs of Every Business 


Plan your office equipment to grow with your business— 


to meet its special needs. . 

You can dothis most economically and most satisfactorily on the 
Globe-Wernicke Plan — for Globe-Wernicke makes exactly the style and kind 
of filing cabinets, card indexes and business helpers that your business 
requires. The Globe-Wernicke line offers largest variety of the most com- 
plete stock obtainable and has stood every test for twenty-seven years. 


The Globe-Gernicke Filing Cabinets 


Both Wood and Steel Construction 
are made on the unit system—quality of materials, workmanship and 
finish guaranteed, and are sold at the same uniform prices, freight 
prepal , whether the order is for one unit or 1,000 units. | This Globe- 
ernicke price policy is the best proof of Globe-Wernicke superiority. No 
matter how large the order for Globe-Wernicke equipment may be, it can 
always be filled promptly. 
For Economy’s Sake Mail the Coupon Today ) 
Whatever may be your business—however complete may be you Me 
office equipment—the Globe-Wernicke Catalogue No. 809-S will ahove ae a 
you how little it costs to equip your office with simple business /  giebe- 
systems that will save you time, money and needless annoyance. / Wernicke 
You are also invited to tell us what you wis! to accomplish and Company 
we will gladly suggest to you the most economical and effi- Please send 
cient method for getting the desired results. me your cata- 


log No, 809-8 
The GlobesWernicke Co., Cincinnati, U.S. A. ii 


Branch Stores : New York, 380-82 Broadway 
Chicago, 224-28 Wabash Ave. Pf DONG caan sits 55s ¢'05 
Boston, 91-93 Federal St. 
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Concentrated 
Circulation 


We cover the territory in and around twenty large dis- 
tributing centers. And we cover this territory in a way 
which no national magazine or weekly can duplicate, 


A national publication circulating throughout the United 
States would have to have 7,000,000 circulation to cover 
our territory as we do. 


Figure for yourself. 


Pittsburgh and vicinity has 950,000 population. Thisisa 
little less than 1% per cent. of the population of this 
country. That means that a magazine with a million cir- 
culation would have about 12,000 circulation in that terri- 
tory. We give you over80,000. This is why we cover our 
territory in a way which no other magazine or weekly can 
duplicate. 


Rochester and vicinity has 500,000 population. This is 
a little more than 6/10 of 1 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion. A magazine with a million circulation would have 
about 6,000 circulation in this territory. We give over 
43,000. This is why no other magazine can be considered 
as covering that territory with anything like the same thor- 
oughness. 


These twenty centers comprise the list. 


Pittsburgh Gazette Times Cincinnati Commercial Tribune 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle Richmond Times Dispatch 
Memphis Commercial Appeal Denver Republican 
Minneapolis Tribune Columbus Dispatch 
Kansas City Journal Omaha News 
Milwaukee Sentinel Providence Tribune 
Detroit Free Press Worcester Telegram 
Louisville Courier Journal Montgomery Advertiser 
New Orleans Picayune Florida Times Union 
Cleveland Leader Buffalo Times 








THE ILLUSTRATED SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
Paul Block, Inc., in charge of advertising 
BOSTON, 24 Milk St NEW YORK, 290 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO, Hartford Bldg. 




















